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A SYNTHESIS OF RECENT RESEARCH STUDIES 
ON PREDICTING TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


By Sister M. Brideen Long, O.S.F.* 


DUCATORS IN ALL FIELDS are keenly interested in 

measures of prediction of success. In order to individualize 
college students’ programs so that the students can make the 
greatest use of their particular interests, aptitudes, and previous 
attainments, it is essential to have some estimate of a student’s 
probable achievement in different courses or curricula. The 
problems of prediction are closely allied to the problems of 
articulation. Some means of arranging the student’s college work 
so that it will build systematically upon his previous attainments 
are needed. To do this accurate instruments for gauging the 
abilities, attitudes, and interests that the student has acquired 
before admission to college must be utilized. 


Investigations pertaining to the prediction of success in various 
professions, as well as in various fields in college, are numerous. 
The writer of this article is confining the subject to the field of 
teacher education. Shortage of supply of new teaching personnel 
and the tremendous increase in school enrollments have awakened 
interest in the recruitment of candidates for the teaching profes- 
sion. An important problem in the area of preservice education 
is that of choosing from prospective candidates those most likely 
to be successful in teaching and an asset to the teaching profes- 
sion. 


The purpose of this article is to synthesize some of the sig- 
nificant studies that have been done within the past decade on 
the prognosis of teaching efficiency. It is hoped that the results 
of this investigation will assist those who are engaged in teacher 
education. 


* Sister M. Brideen Long, O.S.F., Ph.D., is an instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Education at the Catholic University of America. 
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CRITERIA FOR TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


Before attempting to predict teaching efficiency, one must 
necessarily consider what is meant by effective teaching. Over 
the years a considerable amount of research has been conducted 
on the problem. Fulkerson attributes this interest in research 
dealing with teacher competencies, characteristics, and effective- 
ness to the combined factors of the great increase in pupil popula- 
tion at all levels and the trend in American education toward 
higher standards and more discriminating selection for every 
level of teaching personnel.’ Barr has summarized 138 investiga- 
tions completed up ‘to 1948.2 Two years later Domas and 
Tiedman prepared an extensive bibliography on the same 
problem.* Writers in the field who have inspected these studies 
do not feel that a satisfactory answer to the question: “What is 
effective teaching?” is found in them.* Yet the growing concern 
for an adequate criteria for teaching competency continued to 
make itself felt. Ryans, who has done considerable research on 
this problem, expressed the need for such a criteria when he 
stated: “Certainly until we are able to establish an adequate 
criteria of teaching efficiency, our whole system of teacher 
training, appointment, promotion, and tenure fundamentally is 
on shaky ground.” That the interest in the study of teacher ef- 
fectiveness has continued to persist is evident from the fact 
that a review of the research on the problem covering the years 
1950 to 1954 disclosed 208 publications. However, all the inves- 


1Glen Fulkerson, “A Resumé of Current Teacher Personnel Research,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLVII (May, 1954), 669-682. 

2 Arvil S. Barr, “The Measurement and Prediction of Teaching Ef- 
ficiency: A Summary of Investigations,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
XVI (June, 1948), 203-283. 

3Simeon Domas and David Tiedman, “Teacher Competence: An 
Annotated Bibliography,” Journal of Experimental Education, XIX 
(December, 1950), 101-218. 

4 Jacob Orleans, et al., “Some Preliminary Thoughts on the Criteria of 
Teacher Effectiveness,” Journal of Educational Research, XLV (May, 
1952), 641-648. 

5 David Ryans, “The Criteria of Teaching Effectiveness,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XLII (May, 1949), 690. 

6D. Dee Castetter, Lloyd S. Standlee, and Nicholas A. Fattu, Teacher 
Effectiveness: An Annotated Bibliography (“University of Indiana Bul- 
letin,” Vol. I, No. 1; Bloomington, » te Institute of Educational 
Research School of Education, 1954). 
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tigations listed in that extensive bibliography could not be classed 
as empirical research. 

The earlier research seems to have been aimed at discovering 
the characteristics of the effective teacher. In the attempts to 
select the characteristics of the teacher which were assumed to 
be necessary for effective teaching, the investigator repeatedly 
correlated single traits of teachers with one or more criteria. 
Most often the criterion employed was the rating of the teachers, 
thus bringing, in a sense, both the characteristics and the criterion 
into the same dimension. Then, too, in some of the studies 
teacher competence was assumed to depend upon one or more 
factors which held true regardless of the nature of the educa- 
tional program, the kinds of pupils being taught, or the kinds of 
environment of which the pupils were surrounded. 

Increased attention has been given the problem in the past 
five years. Ryans and Wandt, as a part of the Teacher Character- 
istics Study, investigated the patterns of teacher behavior that 
could be identified through factor analysis.?7 They concluded 
that teachers’ personal and interpersonal behavior can best be 
described in terms of several clusters of qualities that tend to 
overlap and to be positively correlated. The factors they 
identified were: understanding, sociability, responsibility, contro] 
of pupil activity, originality and tolerance. 

The American Educational Research Association created a 
committee whose function was to define the problem of teacher 
effectiveness, to determine criteria of effectiveness, and to suggest 
ways for measuring it. The results of the deliberations of the 
committee were published in two reports.®, ® 


The Committee defined effectiveness as the degree to which 
an agent produces effects. Applying this definition to teacher 
effectiveness, the committee stated that teacher effectiveness 


7™David Ryans and Edwin Wandt, “A Factor Analysis of Observed 
Teacher Behaviors in the Secondary School: A Study of Criterion Data,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, XII (Winter, 1952), 574-586. 
8H. H. Remmers, et al., “Report of the Committee on the Criteria of 
—— Effectiveness,” Review of Educational Research, XX (June, 1952), 


®H. H. Remmers, et al., “Second Report of the Committee on the 


Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness,” Journal Ed. R 
(May, 1953), 641-658, of Educational Research, XLVI 
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can be evaluated either directly, in terms of pupils’ achievement 
of educational goals, or indirectly in terms of judgments of the 
teacher’s demonstration of effectiveness. The pupils’ achieve- 
ment of educational objectives may be measured by tests or 
observed performance; the teachers’ effectiveness may be measur- 
ed by objective tests of teacher ability, teaching characteristics, 
and attitudes or by means of judgments of various persons: 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, teachers themselves, 
fellow-teachers, and pupils. Both reports emphasized that the 
effects on pupils are considered the criterion of teacher effective- 
ness, 

Even when pupil change has been used as the criterion, in 
most instances, the effects measured have been limited to mastery 
of academic subject matter. Psychological theory no longer 
permits a disregard of the significance of such variables as the 
personality structures of the pupils, their social adjustment, their 
attitudes and ideals. In reviewing the literature concerned with 
teacher competence based on the criterion of measured pupil 
change, Ackerman comments on the fact that many studies have 
neglected the changes that take place in children that do not 
lend themselves to accurate measurement but that they are 
changes that could be detected by direct observation of the 
teacher and pupil in the classroom situation.” He would agree 
with the writer of this article in stating that a teacher is effective 
when he does things or behaves in ways that stimulate the learning 
of understandings, skills, desirable attitudes and habits, and 
adequate personal adjustment. Changes must include all-around 
pupil growth: intellectual, social, emotional, aesthetic, and 
spiritual. The achievement of knowledge and skills is not neces- 
sarily a measure of understanding, interpretation, application, 
appreciation, or of reasoning. It certainly, in itself, is not an 
indication of personality growth, social adjustment, or other 
non-intellective functions. There has been considerable discussion 
about pupil change but few researchers, except in the area of 
achievement of skills and knowledge, have actually studied 
pupil change. That is why at this late date the following state- 


10 Walter Ackerman, “Teacher Competence and Pupil Change,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XXIV (Fall, 1954), 273-289, 
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ment is found in the literature: “There is some basis, then, for 
the undercurrent of feeling that researchers studying the problem 
of teacher effectiveness are no closer to the core of the problem 
than they were two decades ago.”!!_ However, regardless of the 
fact that no adequate criteria of teacher effectiveness have been 
set up, it is significant to note that the more modern researchers 
have accepted effects on pupils as the ultimate criterion of 
teacher effectiveness. 


METHODS OF APPRAISAL OF TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 


Although opinions as to what constitutes good teaching have 
changed throughout the years, the methods of teacher appraisal] 
have remained relatively the same. Ratings by superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, and college personnel have been the main 
ways of appraising teacher efficiency. In recent years ratings by 
pupils have attracted considerable attention. More research has 
been done to determine the reliability of college students’ evalua- 
tions of their teachers than of secondary and elementary-school 
pupils’ evaluations. However, space does not permit the inclusion 


of data relative to this problem. Relatively few predictive studies 
have employed pupil ratings in appraising teacher competency. 


PREDICTORS OF TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


Predictors of teaching efficiency that have been used in re- 
search projects of the past decade include inventories of attitude 
and personality; tests of ability, achievement, and aptitude; and 
success in college and practice teaching. In the great majority 
of the studies carried on during the past decade the investigators 
were interested in determinig the predictive value of attitude and 
personality inventories. 

Methods of data analysis that have been used in the predictive 
studies of the past decade include enumerations in which 
frequency counts or summary data are presented; tests of sig- 
nificance which include chi square, analysis of variance, critical 
ratio, and other methods of testing differences between the 
performance of groups; correlations which include the various 
techniques of determining the extent of relationship between 


11 Castetter, op. cit., p. 17. 
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two or more variables; and factor analysis which is a statistical 
technique for determining the “dimensions” of an individual's 
abilities and the interrelationships among these abilities. 

The writer will now attempt to synthesize the significant re- 
search that has been done in the past decade on the prognosis 
of teaching efficiency for each of the predictors named above. 

Inventories of attitude and personality—The Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory (hereafter designated as MTAI) is 
a pioneering effort to meet the needs for a predictive tool that 
will enable those who prepare teachers to determine the probable 
person-to-person relationship between the prospective teacher 
and the pupils he expects to teach. It is designed to measure 
those attitudes of a teacher which predict how well he will get 
along with pupils in interpersonal relationships, and indirectly 
how well satisfied he will be with teaching as a vocation. Several 
studies have been conducted on establishing the validity of the 
MTAI for predicting the ability of classroom teachers to create 
and maintain harmonious relationships with their pupils. 

The first one to report on the validity of the MTAI to predict 
interpersonal relationships in the classroom was Leeds.’2 He 
correlated the MTAI scores with the following criteria: skilled 
observers’ ratings of teachers, principals’ ratings of teachers, and 
students’ ratings of teachers, singly and combined. He obtained 
a validity coefficient of .60 between the MTAI scores and a com- 
bination of the ratings. In a later study he obtained a correlation 
of .59.13 A similar study was conducted by Collis.‘ The coef- 
ficient of correlation he obtained between the MTAI and the 
combined ratings was .46. The results of these three studies 
showed a significant degree of relationship between teachers’ 
attitudes toward pupils and their behavior as indicated by the 
scores on the MTAI and teacher-pupil rapport in the classroom as 
evidenced by the combined ratings. 


12 Carroll H. Leeds, A Scale for Measuring Teacher-Pupil Attitudes and 
Teacher-Pupil Rapport (“Psychological Monographs,” Vol. LXIV, No. 6; 
Washington, D. C.: The American Psychological Association, 1950). 

13 Carroll H. Leeds, “A Second Validity Study of the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Scale,” Elementary School Journal, LIII (March, 1952), 398-405. 

14 Robert Collis, “The Efficiency of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory for Predicting Interpersonal Relations in the Classroom,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XXXVII (April, 1953), 82-85. 
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Fuller analyzed the scores of the MTAI obtained by 74 women 
enrolled in a special teacher training program designed for 
primary grade teachers.’® Rank order correlation coefficients 
were as follows: -.11 with self ratings by student teachers; .13 
with supervisors’ ratings in student teaching; and .14 with a 
composite rating. Fuller concluded that the inventory could not 
be used to differentiate students with the highest ratings of 
teaching efficiency from those with the lowest ratings in the 
group studied and that a combination of subjective and objective 
measures probably produces the most accurate prediction of 
later teaching performance at the primary level. 

Downie and Bell found some degree of consistency between 
the scores of sophomores on the MTAI and the ratings of instruc- 
tors.1° Such statements as “enthusiastic about teaching,” “has 
keen interest and should get along well with children,” and “will 
attract children” accompanied a high score on the inventory. 
Low scores went along with such comments as “doubtful how 
much appeal she will have to children,” and “long way to go 
yet in understanding people.” 

The most comprehensive study completed during the past 
decade on the prediction of teaching success in the elementary 
school was that of Michaelis.17 He investigated the predictive 
value of the MTAI, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (hereafter designated as MMPI), and the Heston 
Personal Adjustment Inventory (hereafter designated as the 
HPAI). Supervisors’ ratings of student teachers were used as 
the criterion of teaching success. The correlation coefficient 
between scores on the MTAI and the ratings of 100 student 
teachers was .36, significant at the 1 per cent level. None of the 
scales of the MMPI yielded a correlation score greater than .17; 
none was significant at the 1 per cent level. The only subtest 
of the HPAI that appeared to have sufficient differential power 
was Home Satisfaction. Students with high ratings in student 


15E. M. Fuller, “The Use of Teacher-Pupil Attitudes, Self-Rating, and 
Measures of General Ability in the Pre-Service Selection of Nursery School- 
Kindergarten-Primary Teachers,” Journal of Educational Research, XLIV 
(May, 1951), 676-686. 

16 Norville Downie and C. R. Bell, “The Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory as an Aid in the Selection of Teachers,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XLVI (May, 1953), 699-704. 
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teaching tended to have more favorable scores on this subtest 
than did students with average or low ratings. However, no 
difference between the means of students in the various sub- 
groups was found to be significant at the 1 per cent level. This 
piece of research corroborated the results of previous research 
that Michaelis had conducted in collaboration with Tyler on the 
predictive value of the MMPI and the HPAI.1*,** Tyler con- 
ducted an equally comprehensive study on the predictive value 
of the MMPI and the HPAI with a group of 189 men enrolled in 
student teaching in the secondary schools.”° The results obtained 
were similar to those of Michaelis. In only two scales of the 
MMPI did Tyler obtain differences between the means of good 
and poor teachers that were significant at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence. One of these scales differentiated the students who 
were tense, apprehensive, and insecure; the other, those who 
were withdrawn and oversensitive. Three of the subtests of the 
HPAI: Confidence, Sociability, and Personal Relations, tended 
to differentiate between good and poor teachers but not to a 
significant degree. Tyler is of the opinion that the unreliability 
of his criterion of teaching success may have been a major factor 
in the results he reported. 

Carlile used the Allport A-S Reaction, the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory, and the Bernreuter Personality Inventory in studying 
the relationship between the scores made on them and marks 
received in practice teaching.”! None of the correlations is high 
enough to have predictive value. The highest coefficient is .17 
and it exists between practice teaching grades and scores on the 


17 John Michaelis, The Prediction of Success in Student Teaching from 
Personality and Attitude Inventories (“University of California Publica- 
tions in Education,” Vol. XI, No. 6; Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1954), 415-484. 

18 John Michaelis and Fred Tyler, “MMPI and Student Teaching,” 
Journal of a Psychology, XXXV (April, 1951), 122-124. 

19 John Michaelis and Fr yler, “Diagnostic and Predictive Value of 
the Heston Inventory Used in Student Teaching,” Journal of Teacher 

ucation, I (March, 1950), 40-42. 

20Fred Tyler, The Prediction of Student-Teaching Success 
Personality Inventories (“University of California Publications in Educa- 
poy Vol. XI, No. 4; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1954), 233- 

21 Amos Carlile, “Predicting Performance in the Teaching Profession,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLVII (May, 1954), 641-648. 
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Dominance-Submission section of the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory. The investigator, while realizing that the relationship 
is low, looks upon this finding as an indication that there is a 
slight tendency for high grades on student teaching to be ac- 
companied by dominance rather than submission in face to face 
situations, 

Ringness found no relationship between scores on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank and teaching success.2* He did, however, 
find certain attitudes, particularly interest in a subject matter 
field, predictive of teaching success. 

Ability tests—In the past decade very few studies have been 
conducted on the predictive value of the results of intelligence 
tests in regard to teaching efficiency. More has been done re- 
garding the relationship of intelligence test results and achieve- 
ment in college. Space permits a mention of but one of the 
studies that was conducted on this problem. Lanigan found that 
the correlation between the Otis Test of Mental Ability and six 
fields in a liberal arts college revealed but two significant coef- 
ficients: .42 with social studies and .53 with science.”* 

The close relationship between success in a teacher education 
program and in college is obvious. A student cannot adequately 
carry on a teacher education program if he has not sufficient 
ability to do college work. However, the point under considera- 
tion is not whether ability is needed for effective teaching but 
rather the relationship between corresponding degrees of intel- 
ligence and success in teaching. It must be remembered that all 
fields of endeavor requiring college training attract people who 
average well above the general population. Teaching is no ex- 
ception. 

Lins found a correlation of .14 between intelligence test scores 
as measured by the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability and 
supervisors’ ratings of 58 teachers.** Jones found a correlation 


22 Thomas A. Ringness, “Relationship between Certain Attitudes toward 
Teaching and Teaching Success,” Journal of Experimental Education, XXI 
(September, 1952), 1 -55. 

23 Mary A. Lanigan, “The Effectiveness of the Otis, the A.C.E., and the 
Minnesota Speed of Reading Tests for Predicting Success in Cc ollege,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLI (December, 1947), 289-296. 

24Leo J. Lins, “The Prediction of Teaching Efficiency,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, XV (September, 1946), 2-60. 
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of .11 with the same test and the same criterion of teaching suc- 
cess.25 Carlile found a correlation of .23 between grades of 83 
students in practice teaching and the results of the Henmon- 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability and one of .28 with the scores on 
the Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test.2® Data on no other in- 
telligence tests as predictors of teaching success were available. 

Achievement tests.—Several significant studies were conducted 
during the past decade on the relationship between the results 
of achievement tests and success in student teaching. Carlile 
made an extensive study of this problem with elementary-school 
student teachers.27_ He found the highest relationship between 
the practice teaching grade and reading comprehension as 
measured by the Iowa Every Pupil Test. English was next in 
rank. The correlation in reading comprehension was .33; with 
the American Council English Test, .26. The vocabulary test 
of the Iowa Every Pupil Test yielded a correlation of .22. Scores 
on tests in American History, Civics, and Government yielded 
correlations that were positive but so low that the tests have 
very little value in the prediction of grades in student teaching 
at the elementary level. One student who received the lowest 
score in the test managed to get an “A” in student teaching. The 
lowest correlation he obtained was between grades in student 
teaching and scores on tests in arithmetic. 


Knoell conducted two studies to find the relationship between 
word fluency and teaching success.28,2° In the first study 38 
teachers who had been given the word fluency test consisting of 
9 measures of fluency, were evaluated by skilled observers in the 
fall of their first year of teaching. In the second study $2 teach- 
ers who had been given the word fluency test were visited after 
they had a year’s experience in teaching. When relationships 


25 R. D. Jones, “The Prediction of Teaching Efficiency from Objective 
gall Journal of Experimental Education, XV (September, 1946), 


26 Carlile, op. cit., p. 646. 27 Ibid., p. 649. 
28 Dorothy Knoell, “The Prediction of Teaching Success from Word 
Soy Data,” Journal of Educational Research, XLVI (May, 1953), 673- 


29 Dorothy Knoell, “A Second Attempt To Predict Teaching Success from 
1955) urd Data,” Journal of Educational Research, XLIX (September, 
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for the 9 fluency variables were studied, it was noticed that 7 
of the 9 correlations were negative in the second study. Only 
one of the 7 negative correlations and neither of the positive cor- 
relations was significantly different from zero at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence.®° In the first study all the coefficients were 
positive, and two were significant at the 5 per cent level.*! The 
evidence of a relationship between fluency and teaching ef- 
fectiveness obtained in the second study in no way supports the 
evidence obtained in the first study. The investigator, in her 
conclusion, points out that the results in the second study tend 
to expose weakness in design of the study rather than in the 
hypothesis that fluency is related to success in teaching.*? 

Shea sought to determine the predictive value of the National 
Teacher Examination, the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination, the English Cooperative Examina- 
tion, the Cooperative General Culture Test, and the Cooperative 
Contemporary Affairs Test.** He used as criteria of teaching ef- 
ficiency the grades students received in practice teaching and the 
ratings given the same students by supervisors after they had been 
in the teaching field for a year. These ratings were done on the 
Wisconsin Adaptation of the M-Blank. None of the tests yielded 
itself to satisfactory prediction of teaching success as measured by 
the practice teaching grade. The coefficient correlations between 
the tests and the ratings on the M-Blank ranged from .26 for the 
Cooperative English Test to .44 for the National Teacher Exami- 
nation. In a further attempt to understand the situation, Shea 
applied the multiple factor analysis technique to the coefficients 
of correlation between the subtests of the 5 tests and the criteria. 
He found that all 5 of the examinations and most of the subtests 
lined up on factors quite independent of that containing the 
criteria. None of the subtests of the National Teacher Examina- 
tion showed relation to the criteria. 


30 Thid., p. 24. 
31 Knoell. “The Prediction of Teaching Efficiency from Word Fluency 
Data,” p. 681. 

32 Knoell, “A Second Attempt To Predict Teaching Success from Word 
Fluency Data,” p p. 25. 

33 Joseph Shea. The Predictive Value of Various Continations of 
Standardized we: i Subtests for Prognosis of Teaching 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America foal ay 
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Aptitude tests.—Little information is available in research lit- 
erature relative to the validity of standardized tests of teach- 
ing aptitude. A few significant studies on the predictive value 
of aptitude tests had been conducted prior to 1946 but the most 
significant study in the last decade was that of Carlile.** He re- 
ported a correlation of .12 between grades of 98 students in prac- 
tice teaching and scores on the Ohio State University Psycholo- 
gical Examination and a correlation of .13 with the Cox-Orleans 
Prognosis Test of Teaching Ability. It was significant to note 
that 2 of the students who received the second lowest scores on 
the Ohio State University Psychological Examination received an 
“A” grade in practice teaching. The individuals making the 
highest score on the Cox-Orleans received grades of “B” and the 
individual who had the lowest score also received a grade of “B.” 
It is obvious that the forecasting efficiency of each of the 
measures in predicting grades in student teaching is low. 


Scholastic achievement.—Research shows that there is a fairly 
high positive relationship between success in teaching and the 
generalized measure of scholastic achievement in college re- 
presented by grade points. Carlile found a correlation of .46 be- 
tween grade points in college and the grades of students in 
practice teaching.** It was the highest correlation found in his 
investigation. It also gave the highest coefficient in Lins’ study.*® 
He reported a correlation of .31. The best single predictor of 
teaching success under the conditions of Shea’s study was aca- 
demic average.37 He found a correlation of .50 between academic 
average and ratings given students by supervisors after the 
students had taught one year. 


Success in practice teaching—Among the major evaluations 
made in the training of a teacher is the success he achieves in 
practice teaching. It is presumed that the teacher who receives 
a good grade in practice teaching will be successful in the field. 
In the past decade only one significant study was conducted on 
the predictive value of success in practice teaching. Bach made 
a study of the reliability of the ratings received by 76 student 


34 Carlile, op. cit., pp. 645-646. 55 Ibid., p. 648. 
36 Lins, op. cit., pp. 2-60. 37 Shea, op. cit., p. 9. 
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teachers and their relationship to success in the field in the first 
year of teaching.** 

Very little relationship was found between pre-service and in- 
service ratings. The highest coefficients were the relationships 
between voice and diction, and adaptability; they were .27 and 
.23 respectively. The relationship between the principal’s 
M-Blank rating and the practice teaching grade was .20. These 
data led Bach to conclude that there is a possibility that critic 
teachers and principals are emphasizing different characteristics 
or abilities in the people they train or hire, or else they place 
different values upon abilities and characteristics. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The synthesis of recent research studies on predicting teach- 
ing efficiency seems to warrant the following conclusions: 

1. There is a definite trend toward accepting changes in the 
pupils as the ultimate criterion of teacher effectiveness but 
the researchers of the past decade have not actually studied 
pupil change. 

2. Methods of appraisal of teacher effectiveness have re- 
mained the same as in the past. Ratings by skilled observers, by 
supervising teachers, by supervisors and principals remain para- 
mount but there is increased interest in the value and use of 
students’ ratings. 

8. Certain personality inventories seem to have predictive 
value. The MTAI was one of these. It would appear that it has 
possibilities as a predictor of satisfactory human relations in the 
classroom. It was the exception to find any information in the 
studies about the reliabilities of the inventories and attitude 
scales used in the prediction studies. 

4. It is apparent from the studies that there is not a consistent 
relationship between degrees of intelligence as measured by the 
ability tests used in the studies and corresponding success in 
teaching. 


38 Jacob Bach, “Practice Teaching Success in Relation to Other Measures 
ot Teaching Ability,” Journal of Experimental Education, XX1 (September, 
1952), 57-80. 
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5. The tests of achievement that were used in the studies and 
the two aptitude tests used in the studies seem to have no predic- 
tive value for success either in student teaching or in the field. 

6. It would seem from the studies that the best single pre- 
dictor of teaching success is academic average or scholastic 
achievement. 

7. The low validity coefficients in some of the studies may 
have been caused by the undependable measures of teaching 
effectiveness. If some of the teachers considered effective were 
not really effective, it is obvious that the relationship between 
any predictive factor and true teaching effectiveness will not be 


revealed. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since academic average is a good predictor of teaching suc- 
cess, it would be wise for colleges to set a grade point average 
to be maintained by students who expect to enter the teaching 
profession. Students with poor scholarship should not be admitted 
to the teacher education program. Although this may sound para- 
doxical, teacher shortage is more likely to be met by raising 
standards than by lowering them. 

All institutions engaged in teacher education must continue 
to give great attention to the personality of prospective teachers. 
The selection of candidates for the teaching profession cannot be 
left to results of personality inventories alone but there must 
be a comprehensive program that provides for observation and 
evaluation of the student by instructors who are especially 
qualified for the task intellectually and emotionally. 

It is a challenge for future researchers to devise instruments 
that will adequately measure teaching effectiveness before 
further predictive studies can be conducted with success, 


Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. while 
planning to remain a small college, announced construc- 
tion of a new library and a new residence hall. 
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SECULARISM IN OUR SCHOOLS 


By Patrick S. Calton, F.S.C.H.* 
Of THE MANY ILLS THAT THREATEN the st being of 
present-day Christian civilization, the most insidious, with- 
out a doubt, is secularism. Defined as “the failure to center 
life in God,” secularism would root man in an amorphous present, 
would alienate him from all final purpose, and would isolate 
him from all communion with mankind. It vitiates all aspects of 
contemporary endeavor and accounts for that connivance ob- 
servable in civil polity, that humanitarianism apparent in the 
professions, that retrenchment discernible in educational circles. 
Secularism is the most lethal power at the disposal of those who 
would thwart man’s efforts to maintain a theocentric society; it 
is, likewise, the most subtle force at work today undermining 
the health of Catholic pedagogy. 


THE SYNDROMES 


Secularism invades both society and Christian education under 
a variety of guises. Connivance, the spirit of compromise, causes 
lawfully-constituted authority to evade its obligations. Con- 
sequently, authority fails to provide the hegemony demanded 
of it. Connivance produces that confused citizenry which so 
easily degenerates into the shapeless mass, and which so 
tragically falls prey to the most captious ism of its day. 

In educational circles connivance is synonymous with ac- 
quiescence to technological or scientific argument in the forma- 
tion of school curricula. Such compromise produces both im- 
balance in the educative structure and lack of educational 
standard, so that educands emerge from our schools and colleges 
wanting in that specific stamp or character that marks them 
as personae acquainted with the traditional thesaurus of human 
experience, as contained in the liberal studies program. 


* Brother Patrick S. Collins, F.S.C.H., M.A., formerly instructor in 
ancient history at lona College, New Rochelle, New York, is currently a 
candidate for the doctorate at Fordham University. 
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Because it is but one of the educative forces, technology must 
never be allowed to dominate the school curriculum. It is well 
to remember, however, that there is no dichotomy between it and 
liberal education. Neither of the two is completely autonomous; 
each has its own significant and completive work to do. Tech- 
nology will achieve its true purpose only insofar as mankind is 
kept aware of what its own genuine welfare is, namely, at present 
aided by technology, not dominated by it. 

The technological studies are on the march today because 
secularism falsely overwhelms man with the urgency of the 
problem of survival, so that the satisfying of coeval, material 
need eventually becomes the motivating factor behind all 
human endeavor and the sole criterion by which to measure 
contemporary achievement. Technology causes man to become 
immersed in the problems of the present and to be numbed by 
the seeming imperiousness of those problems. Technology, on 
this account, is the external manifestation of that internal 
disorder, secularism; it is, also, the means secularism uses today 
to root man in a de-personalized present. 

Secularism can bring this about because it denies the validity 
of past experience as a guide to be used in shaping the present. 
Thus, with the record of past human endeavor denied him, man 
has no means of measuring present-day achievement, or of 
evaluating it in the light of the realia of past actuality; man is, 
therefore, doomed to a present circumscribed by an unknowable 
past and an enigmatic future. A knowledge of such realia marks 
one as a participant in the enduring drama of human endeavor, 
and imparts to the human personality a special character identify- 
ing the bearer as one attuned to the articulations of his fellow 
humans, and responsive to the message of his predecessors. It 
follows, then, that if secularism eschews the knowledge of such 
realia, it certainly is opposed to the media by which such realia 
may be known, namely, the foreign languages, and particularly 
the classical tongues, for these afford man with the means 
whereby he can uproot himself from myopic contemporaneity 
and graft himself onto the vine of pantoscopic anteriority. The 
classical studies are one of the educative means to be employed 
in combatting this symptom of secularism; hence, they ought be 
accorded their proper place in the curriculum. 
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Humanitarianism, which advocates civic consciousness as the 
guiding norm to be employed in all social contact, is the second 
syndrome of secularism that we observe today. It would supplant 
compliance with moral obligation both in public life and in the 
professions, causing the welfare of the neighbor, for example, 
to become a matter of maudlin benevolence, instead of moral 
conviction; it would, in short, remove supernatural end from 
human conduct and substitute a rationale devoid of ultimate 
purposiveness. | 

In the classroom humanitarianism would deny that God is the 
final object of the learning process. It would, consequently, have 
the science teacher explain the laws of nature, without any 
reference to the God of nature; it would, also, have the classics 
professor expound Latin and Greek authors as expressions of 
a decadent, pagan civilization, or as ends in themselves, and not 
as mere propaedeutics to an understanding of the message of 
Christianity. Humanitarianism causes man to lose sight of the 
ultimate reason for human endeavor by proposing to him as an 
end what is in reality only a means to that end. It hopes to 
achieve this by ousting God from His central position in ped- 
agogic endeavor, and by relegating the supernatural to a role 
of peripheral importance; likewise, it would alienate man from 
the corpus of Christian thought and tradition that has stabilized 
both society and education down through the ages, by denying 
him the opportunity of reconciling his atheistic present to a 
theocentric past. 

Because secularism would alienate man from ultimate pur- 
posiveness by overemphasizing proximate need, it would, ac- 
cordingly, attempt to separate the present-day Christian from 
all contact with his religious origins and from all knowledge of 
his Christian traditions, by advocating that a knowledge of such 
is non-essential to a solution of current problems. To ac- 
complish this, secularism preaches the “gospel of autarchy,” 
and, hence, fosters the spirit of independence. 

Since secularism denies the utility and necessity of knowing 
Christian heritage, a fortiori it denies the importance of the media 
by which such heritage may be known, once again languages in 
general, but the classical languages in particular, the keys to the 
thesaurus of ecclesiastical articulation. Worse still, whereas it 
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may tolerate the presence of these languages in the curriculum, 
secularism somehow persuades many classics teachers that their 
instruction need tend toward the attainment of natural ends 
alone. Hence, such teachers expound Cicero, let us say, merely 
to impart linguistic skills, intellectual discipline, and cultural 
background, but they aim at nothing more. Unfortunately, they 
neglect the fact that all the courses of the Catholic school cur- 
riculum must be so presented as to assure attainment of the 
supernatural end that should ever idealize Catholic education, 
namely, that God is the center of all learning, and that education 
should aid man in every way to know and serve that God. The 
Latin and Greek authors are no exception to this. Consequently, 
the skills acquired and the information gleaned from such pagan 
authors should be put to Christian use, and Cicero’s pagan mes- 
sage of social and political corruption ought to serve as introduc- 
tion to Christ’s salvific gospel of brotherly love; otherwise, a 
Cicero course has no justification for being part of the Catholic 
curriculum. 


Teachers who seek only natural ends are motivated by peda- 
gogical ideals noted more for obsequious concession to temporary 
need than for loyal devotion to final end. If it is true that there 
should be a Catholic reason for all that we, as Catholics, do, even 
for teaching the vocalizations of a pagan and decadent civiliza- 
tion, how can the classics teacher in the Catholic school or 
college propose such authors to his students as ends in themselves, 
without making himself liable, like Jerome long ago, to the 
stricture, “Thou art no Christian; thou art a Ciceronian!”? The 
answer is that he cannot, without succumbing to the alienating 


charms of secularism. 


Retrenchment, the third symptom of secularism discernible 
today, regards all purpose, except what directly concerns the 
satisfying of material need, as superfluous. The uncertainty of 
the times, as well as man’s subservience to and awe of his physical 
environment are the bases for the pragmatism that it advocates. 
Educationally, retrenchment fosters the skeleton curriculum and 
the curtailment of the liberal studies in general, and of language 
study in particular. Retrenchment would have us ignore the 
fact that, whereas the technological studies aim at enabling man 
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to subjugate his physical environment, establishing thereby a 
person-to-matter relationship, the liberal studies propose to 
supply man with the means whereby he may function on a per- 
son-to-person relationship with his fellow humans, and, thus, 
satisfy that basic human need to act as a social being. Secularism 
seeks to isolate man from all contact with the human family and 
from the articulations of that family, as revealed by a sound 
liberal education, by convincing him that his lot is that of an 
impersonal contributor to the scientific exigencies of his age, a 
contributor incapable of knowing and of being know by mankind. 
Because secularism isolates man in the sense of depriving him 
of all “familiar awareness,” we say that it is divisive. 


Since it advocates the curtailment of the liberal studies, 
secularism would rend the seamless robe of curricular integrity, 
and, thus, create educational imbalance. Secularism, also, would 
prevent that integration among the branches of learning whereby 
the religion teacher, let us say, is aided by the Latin teacher, by 
the science teacher, and by the history teacher, with each in- 
structor so transcending the immediacies of subject matter as 
to insure that educative effort proves commensurate to 
kerygmatic need. Unfortunately, it now happens that, while the 
religion teacher earnestly exhorts his students to attend Mass 
and use the missal, the Latin teacher never once helps these 
students to understand the Latin of the Mass or of the other 
liturgical functions. Such a Latin teacher fails to realize that 
his course has value only insofar as it is so integrated with the 
other courses of the Catholic curriculum as to aid in the forma- 
tion of the Christian personality and in the maintenance of that 
curricular unity which can best resist the divisive powers of 
secularism. Such a teacher, likewise, aids secularism in its efforts 
to prevent the practice of a theocentric educational philosophy. 


THE THERAPY 


On the basis of the foregoing analysis, it is clear that secularism 
infects both society and society's most beneficent institution, 
education. Remedies, both general and specific in nature, must be 
applied to this metastasizing cancer, if our Christian civilization 
is to survive. Without wishing to achieve mere holophrasism, 
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the writer proposes that both society and education each adopt 
a leadership noted for its intransigence, a purposiveness re- 
nowned for finality, and a holism based on tradition. These 
represent the over-all panaceas for our present ills. 


Specifically, Catholic education must submit to the following 
therapeutic measures; first of all, the liberal studies must be re- 
asserted and their importance re-affirmed, for the reason that 
such studies impart to man both the background and the out- 
look that enable him to transcend present need as the sole 
motivating factor behind contemporary human endeavor. Like- 
wise, they impart that special character which marks one out 
as an active participant, a true protagonist, in the dramaturgical 
effort of mankind, and not as a passive observer of that effort. 
Finally, the liberal studies produce educands saved from the 
excesses either of utopianism or of pragmatism, and, therefore, 
furnish society with individuals adjusted to both social milieu 
and physical environment. 


The liberal studies also acquaint man with the varied moral, 
intellectual, and political eddies that have steered mankind 
down the stream of time. They achieve this by providing man 
with a sure means of attaining this acquaintance, namely, lan- 
guage study. Hence, liberal education fosters ars grammatica 
as the instrument to be employed in the acquisition of the skills 
of communication. Ars grammatica may be defined as gram- 
matical skill imposing a discipline and providing an ordered 
approach to wisdom. Ars grammatica provides the means 
whereby man can fulfill the fundamental human need to discover 
the conceptions of others and to formulate his own consistently, 
in short, the need to know and to be known. 


The liberal studies live in the grip of the past. This attitude, 
first apparent among the Greeks, forms an important feature 
of the Roman, early Christian, and medieval theories of educa- 
tion. The Greeks regarded the past as “reminiscence of events 
that have actually happened.” For them the past was the only 
period of time that dealt with reality, the past affording them 
a tangible means of contact with realia. The Greeks did not 
like anything completely new, and drew, therefore, general 
conclusions from: the experience of the past. This principle led 
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them at all times to search for the “first discoverer,” or “inventor” 
of an institution, the “first cause,” the beginning” (arche) of 
things. While permeating the literature, philosophy, and religion 
of the ancient pagan world, this attitude has always integrated 
the liberal studies, imparting to them a unity that is lacking to 
most curricula today, and enabling them to combat the alienating 
and divisive powers inherent in secularism. 


Secondly, all subjects of the curriculum must be so correlated 
as to guarantee a theocentric educational rationale. The 
mathematics course, the science course (the technological 
studies), as well as the classical languages (the core of the 
liberal studies program), must be so integrated as to point 
unerringly to the common source of all human learning, God. 
Likewise, these studies ought be so interrelated that they insure 
man with both that unity of preparation and singleness of pur- 
pose which are so essential to man in his efforts to preserve 
such a rationale. 


The classics teacher, above all, must be convinced that he may 
not teach pagan authors as ends in themselves in the Catholic 
school or college, but only as means to an end, the end being the 
satisfaction of religious need. In this as in other things, educative 
output must prove adequate to telic need; otherwise, it fails in 
its purpose. Consequently, the Latin teacher ought so plan his 
course in Cicero, say, that the orationes and epistulae serve as 
propaedeutics to the Evangelia and Epistulae of the New 
Testament. In this way things pagan are made to minister to 
things Christian, and paganism is made to serve as paving stones 
to be trodden underfoot by the Christian as he wends his way to 
the civitas Dei. Then and only then does such a teacher show 
the ultimate purposiveness that Catholic education should always 
illustrate. 


In the third place, the classical languages must be retained in 
our Catholic high schools and colleges, for they enable man to 
maintain precise contact with both the origins and traditions of 
Faith by providing him with a sure means of communicating 
with the Evangelists, apologists, Fathers, exegetes, philosophers, 
theologians, canonists, and educationalists of that Faith, and, 
hence, be in a position to champion her cause against the se- 
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cularism of his age. Such languages enable man to use the 
actualities of past experience to shape the potentialities of the 
present and future. Likewise, they afford man with the means 
to measure contemporary endeavor by the yardstick of anterior 
achievement, and, thus, preserve him from that arrogance so 
often associated with a technologized society. Above all, they 
prevent the indulgence of that smugness which arises from 
material excellence by persistently reminding man that he is not 
a creator in any ex nihilo sense, but rather a builder of human 
affairs, a builder using the raw materials supplied by the efforts 
of his predecessors. Such languages keep us in contact with a 
vital and vibrant past, and, therefore, preclude the presence of 
that intellectual and religious isolationism which secularism 
hopes to find preparatory to its personal assult upon the Christian 
personality. 


Whereas the modern languages empower man to transcend 
the barriers of space, the ancient tongues enable him to scale 
those of both time and space. More important still is the fact 
that Latin and Greek studies impart, in a truly unique manner, 
the dimension of timelessness to the liberal studies, freeing man 
from the trappings of politico-ethnic influence and bestowing 
upon him a cosmopolitanism that is refreshing in an age of 
resurgent nationalism. Such studies, also, facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of a “sense of continuity” in human affairs, whereby man 
views the past, present and future as links in apodeictic concate- 
nation. Such languages, finally, impart a certain coherence and 
cohesiveness to the human story, a unity which the divisive 
powers latent in secularism find difficult to sunder. 


Moreover, ,the classical languages enjoy a primacy among 
communicative media that is truly unrivaled. First of all, they: 
have been and still are the articulative means used by the 
Church to perpetuate her intellectual life, and to carry out her 
pastoral mission, preaching today, through the silent apostolate 
of the written word, as eloquently as did Peter and Paul in the 
marketplaces long ago. In addition, these languages are, as it 
were, two faithful beasts of burden bearing the riches of human 
experience and the record of past achievement down the long 
avenue of time to modern man. Hence, such languages ought 
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be retained in the curriculum. On the other hand, because such 
studies have the power to root us in a pagan past, or to aid 
us in actualizing a theocentric present, their presence in the 
curriculum presents a grave challenge to Catholic education, 
unless they are made to serve Christian ends. Therefore, because 
such studies are retained, their ultimate purposiveness must 
be ever maintained. 


CONCLUSION 


Secularism, a cachexia in the truest sense of the term, is the 
malaise threatening the well-being of Catholic education today. 
Symptomatically, this illness roots us in a de-personalized present, 
alienates us from religious heritage, and separates us from the 
salutary influence of antiquity. Consequently, both society and 
education must submit to definite therapeutic agents. Moreover, 
each must demonstrate the intelligence to detect and the courage 
to combat this evil. Above all, vigilance must be ever maintained 
by our Catholic school administrators, a vigilance that will 
enable them the better to resist the overt attack of atheistic 
Communism from without, because they have detected the 
covert assault of Communism’s craftiest ally, secularism, from 
within. Socially, the body politic must submit to the catharsis 
of self-purgation, if it hopes to guarantee a theocentric social 
milieu; educationally, our administrators must never disdain to 
apply to this malady a catholicon, both Christian in principle and 
catholic in scope, if they hope to arrest the course of secularism 
in our schools. The liberal studies and the classical languages 
afford them a time-honored remedy that must not be overlooked. 


St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York, last month 
conferred scrolls of honor on five members of its faculty 
who are completing twenty-five years of service to the 
University. 


Fourteen former students of Georgetown University 
have seats in the current Eighty-Fifth Congress. Four 
are Senators and ten are Representatives. 


TOWARD EQUALIZING CITIZENS’ SHARES 
IN SUPPORTING AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Joseph A. Kelly* 


ESET BY THE RAVAGES OF HIGH TAXES, inflation 
and steadily mounting obligations, the average Catholic is 
being more and more plagued by the prospect of a time when 
support of his school system will become prohibitive, or the 
school too lacking in facilities and personnel to render adequate 
instructional service. Before proceeding, it should be mentioned 
that this is not a Catholic problem exclusively, but it is very 
nearly one. There is cause for great concern, when Catholics 
are committed to high levels of support for their educational 
system far into the future, apparently forever, with income un- 
predictable or subject to shrinkage from increasing taxes and 
expenses on all sides, and no relief in sight. 
On November 1, 1956, under the caption, “Middle Class Finds 
Houses Too Costly,” The Catholic Courier Journal of Rochester, 
New York, published a column which read in part: 


Housing costs in terms of what middle income families 
can afford still are ‘out of their reach’. This was the 
concensus of a workshop on housing problems held 
during the National Conferences of Catholic Charities. 
State Housing Commissioner, Joseph P. McMurray, New 
York, presided. 


Leaders attending the workshop generally agreed that 
Civil Service workers, white-collar employees, retail 
workers and skilled tradesmen on the whole find it dif- 
ficult and often impossible to obtain decent housing on 
their salaries. 


Shrinking net income has become a problem that many econo- 
mists and government officials view with alarm. They are of the 
opinion, and freely admit, that taxes are at a very dangerous 

* Joseph A. Kelly, Ed.M., a graduate of the University of Rochester 


and former public school teacher, is now with the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York. 
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level and increases could cause serious consequences to the 
general economy. They are also looking askance at the increasing 
amount of consumer credit. Many individuals of modest in- 
come are probably even now crossing into the economic danger 
zone, particularly if they are supporting two School systems. 


BITTER PILLS TO SWALLOW 


It is probably safe to assume that few Catholics are greatly 
concerned with what is being sacrificed, but there is a legitimate 
cause for concern about what more can be sacrificed without 
serious economic repercussion. The value and necessity of the 
system are points that need no selling to Catholics, and even 
little to many non-Catholics. The really discouraging prospect 
is that although hugh sums are being poured into the system, 
only a little of the problem is being solved for a short time, and 
in the future, costs for both public and sectarian schools will be 
on an ever increasing scale. Unfortunately, with the problem of 
classroom space unsolved, the need for lay teachers at substantial 
salaries is upon us. In most instances public school taxes are 
high, and apparently they have not even started to approach a 
limit or leveling-off point. Catholics and others in similar cir- 
cumstances are experiencing the frustration of taking one step 
forward and two steps backward. 

Rapidly, public school facilities are being improved, enlarged 
and adequately staffed by the simple expedient of taxing for 
whatever amount is believed ample for this end. Needless to say, 
docile victims of double taxation assist the cause in a substantial 
manner at the expense of their own school systems. Supporters 
of parochial schools are given ever narrower financial limits 
within which to operate, and under present circumstances ulti- 
mate solutions are purely chimerical. More frequently now one 
observes in his community public schools of first quality, except 
that religion is an unwanted stepchild. Curricular and extra- 
curricular programs enjoyed in these schools, so expensive for 
parochial schools as to be practically impossible, and classrooms 
jammed with high teacher-pupil ratios that are absolutely not 
tolerated in public schools are bitter pills to swallow as a price for 
years of complacency. 
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DESIGN FOR DESTRUCTION 


The really frightening aspect of the matter emanates from the 
indisputable proposition, “The power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” Public school boards are going to levy taxes of any 
magnitude to maintain quality schools, including many frills 
and fancies, apparently not in the least concerned about the 
fact that the more school taxes a Catholic pays, the less he has 
for the support of his own system. This is tantamount to a de- 
liberate attempt to destroy a healthy competition to the public 
system. 


It is obvious folly to assume that Catholics have unlimited 
resources, Oddly enough, however, the assumption seems to 
prevail even among Catholics, perhaps due to a great willingness 
to spend on their system to a sacrificial degree. Nevertheless, 
support of two systems is becoming a financial impossibility; to 
support two systems with equal facilities already is a financial 
impossibility. Moreover, the expense of putting children through 
twelve years of parochial school will render it most difficult, 
and in many cases out of the question, to arrange for college, 
post-college, or even modest specialization after high school. 
Therefore, it would seem that the time has arrived for Catholics 
everywhere to organize and at least begin theorizing about how 
they are going to ultimately resolve this threat before, of 
necessity, the parish drive becomes impotent even at the behest 
of professional fund raisers. 


The total solution is direct public assistance through a system 
of equitable taxation and disbursement based on the theory that 
money should follow the child. Partial solution could be arrived 
at by special income and real estate tax exemptions at local, state 
and federal levels for those supporting private or sectarian 
schools. It cannot be denied that tax rates would rise, but this 
would be due to adjustment necessary in the balance of justice to 
equalize a burden in educational costs now being carried by a 
small group to the definite advantage of the large group. A more 
responsible expenditure of public funds would be a most valu- 
able and welcome by-product of the proposal, as extravagance 
would be quickly noticed by a public become more sensitive 
since having been cut off from funds upon which there had been 
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no previous demands, This might, indeed, keep the tax rate from 
rising appreciably at all. 

If it be objected that control follows aid, let us consider that 
already we must accept the same academic and building stand- 
ards as public schools, and comply with certain curricular and 
administrative requirements, so in effect the state actually exer- 
cises extensive authority without taking corresponding respon- 
sibility. Naturally, other than control, there are serious and con- 
troversial problems involved in demands for public assistance, 
but they are not insurmountable if attacked forthright, on a wide 
front, at the same time with proper organization and leadership. 
The attack might be started with a sustained informational cam- 
paign to educate the public with what we know to be a reason- 
able and defensible point of view. The Catholic Church has 
excellent techniques, facilities, and personnel, both clerical and 
lay, available to accomplish the groundwork and further translate 
it into a positive program of action. Compatibility with the 
theory of democracy; a favorable legal climate, at least at the 
federal and some state levels, with significant precedents 
established; a separation of church and state argument that has 
never been more than a technical dodge are hopeful aspects in 
our favor. 


TOTAL DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE 


A statement issued by the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education in 1947, but equally applicable to any level reads: 


It is commonplace of the democratic faith that educa- 
tion is indispensable to the maintenance and growth of 
freedom of thought, faith, enterprise and association. 
Thus the social role of education in a democratic society 
is at once to insure equal liberty and equal opportunity 
to differing individuals and groups, and to enable the 
citizens to understand, appraise, and redirect forces, 
men and events as these tend to strengthen or to weaken 
their liberties. 

It is not clear how this statement can be more than a vague 
platitude unless there is something other than a single state 
1 Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. 1: Establishing the 


Goals, A Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947), p. 5. 
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dominated system of education to implement it. This considera- 
tion makes it most difficult to follow the reasoning of a former 
university president who, a few years ago, made a public state- 
ment to the effect that private schools are disruptive of de- 
mocratic unity. Fortunately, they are disruptive of uniformity 
but hardly of unity. Their most distinctive characteristic is that 
most of them strongly emphasize the one great principle upon 
which our unity and liberties are based: God, the Creator of the 
Universe. Both school systems serve the public good with train- 
ing for citizenship a basic requirement, and of course those 
educated in private institutions are called upon to perform 
military service, subject to making the supreme sacrifice that 
democracy might be preserved. 

Private schools, in most cases sectarian schools, and in most 
of these cases Catholic parochial schools, actually serve to in- 
terpret total democratic principle, and their existence gives 
visible evidence of this principle in action as a day-to-day vibrant 
reality. This reality manifests democracy as a process of in- 
dividual development in a manner compatible with right 
conscience, while maintaining a strong central core of unity and 
allegiance. Briefly, the distinction between unity and uniformity 
is made possible. Diversity is encouraged and mass-mindedness 
discouraged. The paradox of democracy is resolved whereby 
diversity must be encouraged and unity achieved if freedom is to 
be preserved. 

It is extremely rare that one dares to directly challenge the 
academic excellence of private schools, particularly parochial 
schools, and one looks in vain for cogent arguments that objectives 
are not for the benefit of total society. A free exchange of ideas 
is provided for, and a friendly rivalry between public and 
private systems evolves which causes maintenance of standards 
to be kept sharply in focus. Who, of any faith or none at all, 
would really wish to see a positive guarantee of academic free- 
dom, standards, and political liberties be abolished or even 
weakened? If nothing more, there exists another system which 
prevents a complete domination of all education by the state. 


NO VIOLATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
In the Oregon decision of 1925, the Supreme Court of the 
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United States clearly recognized the dictates of the natural law 
regarding education of children, gave a legal basis for the 
existence of private and sectarian schools, and emphasized the 
role of such schools in a democracy. This unanimous decision 
reads in part: 

The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all 
governments of this Union repose excludes any general 
power of the state to standardize its children by forcing 
them to accept instruction from public school teachers 
only. The child is not the mere creature of the State; 
those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the 
right coupled with the high duty, to recognize and 
prepare him for additional obligations.” 

In spite of the fact that most state constitutions prohibit, or to 
a great extent limit support of sectarian institutions, the U. S. 
Supreme Court has upheld the constitutionality of state statutes 
which authorize aid to pupils in such schools. This is significant 
in view of the fact that the Constitution of the United States is 
the supreme law of the land. Five years after the famous Oregon 
Case, the Supreme Court upheld a statute of the State of 
Louisiana which provided for textbooks for all school children 
(Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of Education). It is noted 
with interest that the Louisiana statute was amended in 1935, so 
educational supplies such as library books, pencils, pens, and ink 
were provided for the children of the State. A still more interest- 
ing fact to note is that Louisiana was one of the first states to 
write into its constitution in 1864, a law prohibiting the use of any 
public funds for any private or church schools. 

In “FERA Student Aid Program in Catholic Colleges,” Cum- 
mings reported that 154 Catholic institutions received $108,340 
for assisting 7,055 students.’ Later the National Youth Adminis- 
tration provided the same kind of aid to secondary schools with- 
out regard to their being public or private, and this program was 
still operating in 1939. After World War II, the government 
launched a gigantic educational program under the G. I. Bill of 


2 Quoted in Stanislau B. Witkowiak, Limitations Imposed upon the 
Rights and Powers of Respective States over Education by the United 
States Supreme Court (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1942), p. 94. 

8 James E. Cummings, “FERA Student Aid Program in Catholic Col- 
lege,” The Catholic Educational Review, XXXIII (June, 1935), 359-365. 
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Rights. Again, this was fairly conceived on the premise that 
money should follow the individual, and Catholic institutions 
have constituted a large segment of the beneficiaries. In 1947, 
the Supreme Court of the United States handed down a decision 
favorable to the provision of transportation (Everson v. Board 
of Education of Ewing). It still remains to be seen if the Court 
would consider the use of public funds for the construction of 
school buildings and payment of teachers’ salaries on the same 
principle as textbooks and transportation. 

Recently, a sub-committee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion recommended that the federal government set up a program 
of college scholarships estimated to cost $200,000,000 a year. 
A part of this recommendation indicated that the student should 
have full freedom to choose his own course of study at any ac- 
credited college or university and that there should be no dis- 
. crimination because of race, creed, color or sex. The preceding 


examples of public assistance are by no means exhaustive, but | 


are presented as being typical of a hopeful atmosphere for over- 
burdened supporters of two school systems. 

There is ample objective evidence that sectarian schools are a 
legitimate and even necessary part of the democratic scene. As 
a matter of fact, the evidence is so overwhelming that the op- 
position rarely meets it head on but chooses to rely on the 
shibboleth, “violation of the principle of separation of church 
and state.” As the role of the sectarian school in a democracy 
is often obscured by failure to distinguish between unity and 
uniformity, the role of religion in government is confused by 
a failure to distinguish between freedom of religion and free- 
_ dom from religion. 


CHURCH AND STATE, INDEPENDENT BUT NOT INDIFFERENT 


Even from the pre-dawn of our existence as a nation with 
liberties guaranteed by the existence of a Creator, Who endows 
each man with inalienable rights and spiritual equality, religion 
and government have been naturally and irrevocably entwined. 
One of the final acts of the Congress of Confederacy in 1787, 
gave concrete embodiment to this fact. Article 3 of the North- 
west Ordinance which, incidently, has been accepted as the 
charter of public education in the United States reads: 
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“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.”* 

Illumined by this beacon of an era long past, one can better 
appreciate a recent statement of Cardinal Spellman, speaking 
last year before the twelfth annual Alfred E. Smith Dinner: 
“Religion has served our nation well. Its benefits have been le- 
gion. Religion has promoted the works of peace and encouraged 
and cemented harmonious relations among citizens and various 
racial groups of good-will.” His Eminence also said that religion 
has fostered the establishment of schools and colleges “educat- 
ing our youth in the advantages and the responsibilities of 
American citizenship.” Speaking on the same occasion, Vice- 
President Nixon gave further emphasis to this theme with the 
simple but poignant declaration, “Equality to us is basically a 
religious ideal.” Right principle remains the same in any period 
of time, and the one set forth in the waning hours of the 
Confederation became an entity that has borne fruit munificent- 
ly. Examples of religion as a part of the very essence of our 
government are most obvious. Officials take oaths of office in 
the name of God, chaplains are supplied to our armed forces 
and to the naval and military academies, and chapels are built 
on government reservations. The inscription on our coins, soon 
to be included on an international post card, and our pledge of 
allegiance to the flag are symbolic of the close relationship 
between church and state. 

There is probably agreement among all sects that a division 
between any particular church and the United States Govern- 
ment is a wise principle. However, a divorce between church, 
conceived as all religion, and state would be politically 
chaotic. The basis of our rights would be destroyed and statism 
would be free to flourish. Insomuch as secularization and 
religion are mutually exclusive concepts, any attempt to re- 
organize religion into some sort of non-sectarian synthesis has 
been ineffectual, controversial and confusing as witnessed, for 
example, by the religious situation in the public schools. If the 
government were limited to encouraging only something so 


4Quoted in Arthur B. Moehlman, School Administration (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951), p. 459. 
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nebulous as a non-sectarian version of religion, or no religion 
at all, the forces of irreligion would be strengthened dan- 
gerously. We join our non-Catholic brethren in insisting on a 
separation of church and state, but refuse to make a common 
front with the forces of irreligion. 


IT CAN'T HAPPEN HERE! 


In 1937, Father R. J. Gabel’s dissertation, Public Funds for 
Church and Private Schools, was published at the Catholic 
University of America.5 A unique and meticulous presentation 
and evaluation, it forms a solid foundation upon which a 
course of action could be established. In it is a wealth of 
thought provoking material as well as precedents and justifica- 
tions for public assistance. It should be read widely and 
thoroughly digested by clergy and laymen alike, and if the 
times it has been borrowed from the Rundel Library in Roches- 
ter, New York, is a typical indication, it is not a dust gathering 
document. 

The message staring out of this great work inspires one to 
stand up and fight for fundamental rights too long denied with- 
out valid reason. With organized propaganda and political 
lobbying being used to keep alive a constant threat to true 
freedom in education, so as to block the exercise of the natural 
rights of the citizenry to educate within the limits of right con- 
science, some counter measures should and must be considered. 
Periodically putting oneself through the financial wringer with 
the assistance of professional fund raisers is still quite inef- 
fectual as a means of solving this problem. However, if through 
such organizational assistance one could be brought to as high 
a pitch to work toward ultimate solutions as he is to contribute 
to a drive, favorable legislation eventually could be influenced 
and a program of equitable aid accomplished. 

We are much too complacent, docile and insufficiently or- 
ganized for what needs to be done. For those who think “it 


5 Richard J. Gabel, Public Funds for Church and Private Schools 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1937). 
Another very informative book on the topic at hand is Sister M. Bernard 
Francis Loughery, S.S.J., Parental Rights in American Educational Law 
(2d ed. rev.; Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1957). 
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can’t happen here,” Father Gabel’s discussion of the decline of 
the sectarian school at the end of the nineteenth century has 
an ominous tone. It concerns the scourge of double taxation. 
This was recognized then by the New York Regents who stated 
that there was a natural unwillingness to contribute to the sup- 
port of one school by the payment of tuition when at the same 
time, the law imposed a tax for the support of another. The 
closing of Lutheran schools in Pennsylvania and in the Midwest 
and of the Quaker schools in New Jersey and Pennsylvania was 
due partly to the double expense. The financial burden was one 
of the causes that ended in 1870, the attempt to maintain Pres- 
byterian parochial schools. 


The preface to Public Funds for Church and Private Schools 
begins: 


The question of public aid for private and church 
schools has been one of the major controverted issues 
of American educational history. It had been commonly 
assumed until the last few years that the question had 
been definitely settled between 1845 and 1875, in favor 
of the policy of exclusion. Events of the past few years 
seem to indicate a trend back to the early American 
tradition of public recognition of schools under private 
or religious auspices and some outstanding American 
educators now admit that the problem merits further 
investigation.® 
The last sentence of the dissertation, taken from The Seminar 
at Harvard University, November, 1929, is a most significant 
one: “ ‘Cultural pluralism is an essential characteristic of genuine 
democracy at its best.’ 


It must be concluded that achievement of an equitable finan- 
cial status is far from hopeless, but it requires that great effort 
be exerted; that inertia be overcome. Grassroots clerical and 
lay organization for this purpose must become a persevering 
reality, nurtured by the fact that the Constitution of the United 
States is the supreme law of the land, anything in the constitution 
of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 


6 Gabel, op. cit., p. vii. 7 Ibid., p. 779. 


HIGH SCHOOL ORATORY 
IN OUTER SPACE 


By Gerard L. McLaughlin, S.J.* 


ae OF US MAY BE FAMILIAR WITH the pathetic 
Saturday Evening Post cartoon depicting the foot-and-a-hal{ 
grammar schooler, decked in short pants and buster-brown 
collar, poised on the speaker's platform giving his speech to the 
assembled school. He shouted against the United Nations, the 
Foreign Policy, and from his bespectacled face, the cartoonist 
draws the words, “Now that I have proven the folly of the states- 
men of the world, now that I have shown the ignorance of 
mankind in general, now that I... .” 

We laughed at the little tyke, chuckling at the incongruity of 
a boy so young wrestling with world problems. 

Yet today, in our educational system, as many of us know it, 
we are allowing an educational tool, the extra-curricular debating 
and speaking groups, to degenerate into what we chuckled at in 
our little Know-It-All in the cartoon. Today thousands of boys 
and girls in high schools in many sections of the United States 
are being lead into studies and behavior that will never turn 
them into the studious, thoughtful and cautious citizenry we 
need so much. We are encouraging them to follow a course of 
behavior that is misdirected, deceptive and is, worst of all, 
another example of “progressive” efforts at their worst, an 
example of the easy, “quickie” methods of big-business brought 
down to the level of the high school student. 


ORGANIZED CONTROL OF DEBATING 


I am speaking of the present nation-wide system of secondary 
(and college) debate tournaments. To those who may not be 
familiar with the machinery of the Tournament let me say this in 
introduction. 


° Gerard L. McLaughlin, S.J., M.A., is a theological student at Weston 
College, Weston, Massachusetts; he taught at Boston College High Schoo! 
between 1953 and 1956. 
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A small number of teachers and publishers over the country 
choose a topic of interest to the world at that time. They assign 
men to choose the topic so that it will fit the interest of high- 
schoolers all over the nation and then to do the research and 
reference work necessary for an understanding of the topic. 
Speeches, magazine citations, quotes from prominent figures and 
excerpts from modern documents are glued together under 
generic subheadings. Then is added an outline of a possible 
speech, both negative and affirmative, and suggested methods 
of rebuttal for both sides of debate. All this is pulled together 
into modestly expensive handbooks and then advertised all 
over the nation. 

The debating coach is expected to buy a copy of the af- 
firmative and negative handbook for his debaters, direct them 
in digesting it and then listen to and correct their final speeches 
and rebuttals, 

The organization, however, goes even further. In my own 
experience (in the Northeast United States), all official and 


publicized speech tournaments employ this handbook. Those 
who want to participate in the tournaments must use the “na- 
tional” topic and the formulation of the question as it is given 


in the handbook. So the coach is squeezed into a tight position. 
He must use the handbook. 


For the faculty and school organization, the system is a saving 
one—time and effort in choosing topics are obviated. It is a 
useful system for the sponsors of tournaments, such as colleges 
and institutes. It is handy for the student; he needs only the 
handbook and his prepared speech and rebuttal, and he may 
travel anywhere in the world and debate his topic. 


TEMPERING TINKLING CYMBALS 


It has, however, been my experience that the system is a 
deplorable one; that it is a violation of every principle of educa- 
tion; that it is a short-cut to a fluency for fluency’s sake; that it is 
an unworthy compromise with the problem of developing 
speakers; but, above all, it is a deception, though an unwitting 
one, on the part of the professional educationists, forcing teachers 
to tell their students that they are now debaters and speakers 
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and that they are capable of doing as well with other subjects. 
The truth is, it seems to me, that the graduate of this system is 
worse than our little Know-It-All in the cartoon. He may easily 
become the emptiest of tinkling cymbals in this world—a world 
that is deplorably filled with trick solutions and vapid knowl- 
edge. 

The first objection I have against the system is the selection 
of the topic. This selection is done by a small group of men who 
are publishing the handbooks. It is understandable that they 
are interested in selecting a topic that will fill their book. And 
yet, they must satisfy the prejudices of the thousands of high 
school students, debate directors, and principals over the nation. 
They may never choose a subject that is “hot” in any particular 
area. They are inclined to choose “old chestnuts” that go on 
from year to year. But worst of all, they seem to have a tendency 
to choose topics that can be handled only by the economic 
experts. Topics such as “The Fair Trade Policy,” “Federal Aid 
to Education,” and “The Agricultural Farm Policy” are hardly 
proper topics for a high-schooler who is still having trouble 
with the dates of the Revolutionary War. 

Because the subject must be backed with quotes and references 
it must be one with many details and facets. It has to be one 
which has more than two sides. It can never be the pro-and-con 
argument that must be the means of beginning to form the 
dialectical ability of a high school student. And, on the reverse 
side of the coin, it forces the schools to miss all the local topics, 
topics of interest to the student, topics that are closest to him, 
about which he knows something—even though it be only the 
uninformed opinions of his classmates. Because the tournaments 
are so time-consuming and because the student feels he must 
enter them, he is prevented from giving his time to any other 
topic. 

DON T-DO-IT-YOURSELF HANDBOOKS 

My second objection is this: the use of the handbook is so 
necessary, since all his competitors are using it, that it prevents 
him from learning how to write a presentation of an argument. 
And he need never know. It is all done for him in the handbook 
—even to rebuttal speeches. Yes, the publishers put out an 
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auxiliary on how to write a speech, how to debate, but that is 
far back on the shelf. Why should the student look there when 
he has it already done in the book—and especially since his 
opponents are using the same book! Some students end with the 
notion that all topics can be found somewhere in this world 
with a pro and a con speech already made out for then! There- 
fore, why study how to write a speech? 

A third objection follows this one closely. Students using the 
handbooks end up in their public debates by quoting from 
learned and scholarly journals, making references to obscure 
points of information—all of which is a complete mystery to 
them. I have heard students quote, with all the sincerity of 
their uninformed hearts, from The Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, The Wall Street Journal, and from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics releases, copies of which they have never seen or 
reference to which they have never made. And yet, often, this 
quote is supposed to be the telling point in their speech. And 
it has happened that the quote is taken out of context. 


BY-PASSING THE LIBRARY 


Fourthly—and some may consider this the major defect—the 
student need never use the library. In fact, he is driven from the 
library. Why should he go into that huge catacomb of books, be 
forced to look from shelf to shelf, be subject to the librarian, 
burn his eyes out going from encyclopedia to encyclopedia to 
almanac? It is already in his handbook. The authors have done 
all the eye straining that need be done. He doesn’t even have 
to see the big book out of which the authors took their little bits 
of information. He can presuppose that his opponents will do 
the same and have the same handbook available to him. So, 
why look? 

Educators have been screaming to find some pleasant sugar- 
coated way to force their students into libraries. Films have 
been produced to show the workings of a library, and systems 
have been devised to make the work as simple as possible. 
College presidents and deans have been pulling out their hair 
upon hearing the student say, “Gosh, I’ve never been in one!” 

And yet, in the one subject in high school that should teach a 
boy how to begin with a topic and go into the library and dig 
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out all that he can about the topic—debating, I mean—the use 
of the library is completely by-passed. Students leave high 
school ignorant of the basic system of filing a book on the 
shelf, ignorant of the riches of the Britannica or the Colliers or 
the thousand other references. And when they move on to 
college or the business world, and are assigned a topic that is not 
in some sort of a handbook, they are complete novices at the 
work of research. Indeed, some of the “smart-alecks” will content 
themselves with the remark that they can “hire some secretary” 
to do the work for them. 


TOURNAMENT IN PAGE TURNING 


But let us suppose, now, that the student debater has his 
speech written—along with the rebuttal. He memorizes the 
speech and enters his first tournament. 

Tournaments are organized on a one-day basis, as a matter of 
course. The sponsoring college or institution arranges to have 
a large number of debaters over for the day. Classrooms are 
made available and the debates are assigned. Ordinarily, four 
debates are held, two in the morning and two in the afternoon. 
Occasionally there is a run-off debate as the final event of the 
day. 

Students enter a classroom, meet their two competitors, open 
their voluminous files, face the one judge (the only audience) 
and begin their speeches. A dabater may even begin by using, 
a rebuttal of the main arguments of the preceding speaker. On 
occasion he may use short notes on cards before him. He may 
talk completely ad lib., so long as he doesn’t go over the time. 


For his second, third and fourth debate, he follows the same 
procedure. He may check to see whether coming opponents 
have used this or that argument. But that, too, is deceptive; 
because the rebuttal matter is not a question of using a better 
argument, or a clever twist; it is merely a question of using the 
lunch hour to find the page and reference number for the 
rebuttal matter. The arguments are not in the head; they are on 
the page. It is a question of being able to know the book so well 
that the debater can find the right page, not think of the right 
answer, 
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DEAD ECHOES FROM BLACKBOARDS 


And sixth, tournament debates never—or seldom—speak 
before an audience. They go from classroom to classroom and 
make their address to the empty desks—if their vision is good 
they may be able to see the smile or frown upon the countenance 
of the single judge who is present. And this judge—having 
judged before, on the same topic, with the same handbook as a 
background, and possibly having judged the same speakers— 
is holding on tight until the clock strikes time. 

At the end of the debating day, the judge wearily treads down 
to the office and hands in his tally sheets. The team with the 
winning score is the victor. 

Debating—this? Public speaking—this? Preparation for pol- 
itics, the public forum—this? Hardly. The student during his 
years of debating will never know the thrill of, and a response 
to, an audience, will never feel the spine tingling sensation of an 
argument made, of an audience pleased, of an audience poised 
to hear his voice, his command of the subject, his courtesy toward 
his opponent. Never will he hear the applause of the crowd as 
it is pleased with his work—as it is pleased with his victory. 
Never will he know the thrill of an argument skillfully and 
clearly presented to a group of people in such a way that they 
agree with him. All he will ever hear is the dead echo of his 
own untrained nasalities as they bounce back from the black- 
board walls, unheard, unappreciated and useless. 


Now, as some may say, audience persuasion should be left to 
the field of oratory. But debating is oratory in every sense of the 
word. It is an effort to present your side of a case to a theoret- 
ically neutral audience and win them to your position as against 
the opponent’s. It is the effort to show that your side is the 
better one. But who is to decide which is the better one? 
Surely not the opposition. It must be the audience. But 
one judge does not constitute an audience. Debating is not 
a game of checkers, a question of filling in the blanks and 
making sure that each point is covered. Debating is the art of 
persuasion—persuasion of a real live group of human beings— 
on the intellectual and emotional level. Lone judges do not fill 
the bill. 
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Perhaps, too, mention should be made of this point. Because 
of the fewness of the debate tournaments and that the tourna- 
ments are prize tournaments, it usually happens that just a few 
upper-classmen are chosen to debate the topic. They are ex- 
pected to digest the matter, prepare the speech and then begin 
the round of tournaments. But this is to exclude, automatically, 
almost all others of equal caliber from participating in the 
debating activities. As a result, all the underclassmen, who are 
not of top caliber and know it, are discouraged from further 
debating. The system is so select that it is exclusive. 


DISBURDENED BUT DECEPTIVE SPONSORSHIP 


In my experience the sponsors of these tournaments have been 
colleges and organizations whose every work and motive is 
laudable. They are educating in their own fields and are at- 
tempting to give high school students another outlet for their 
talents. Due to these college-sponsored tournaments there can 
be no doubt that there has arisen a new zest in speaking and 
debating. The social value alone of people of like interest meet- 
ing on Saturdays cannot be overestimated. It is consoling and 
encouraging to see high school students coming together in 
large groups to debate. 

Nevertheless, I think they are misguided by the ease and 
facility with which a tournament can be donated to the students 
—for it is a donation. It is too easy for them to announce that 
there will be a debating tournament on the Saturday following. 
The topic is already chosen, the students prepared and speeches 
and rebuttals memorized. All the college or organization need do 
is provide the rooms, the facilities, the chairman, and perhaps 
the judges. Then they need only sit back and wait. Some col- 
leges even throw the work onto their own senior debaters. 

Admittedly, the arrangements can be tiresome and hair-raising 
ones. But they are arrangements, common to all forms of organi- 
zation. They have nothing to do with the advancement of the 
students as speakers, as orators. 

I'm afraid that the college administrators who sponsor the 
tournaments, the smaller ones, are using the events, not as op- 
portunities for the students to become better speakers but as 
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occasions to introduce the high school senior to their particular 
campus. The propaganda brochures, the outlay of money, the 
lunches and guided tours are evidence of this. There is no effort 
at correctional work; there is no effort at presenting professional 
speakers for the edification of the student. There is no effort 
to provide the student with an audience. 

My article has been a critical one. I am the first to admit 
the difficulty of alternatives to the present system. Perhaps 
in the near future others more competent than I might work out 
aplan. And in view of this, I hope my criticism will be accepted 
as an effort to channel the facilities available in a way that will 
encourage the students to become better speakers, better 
thinkers, and better citizens. 


Eighteen of the forty-two chapters of Lambda Iota Tau, 
national collegiate honorary society for students of Eng- 
lish and foreign literature, are at Catholic colleges. 


Rev. Fidelis F. Ryan, O.S.B., of St. Bernard College, 
Cullman, Alabama, has been awarded a Fulbright scholar- 
ship for summer study in Germany. 


Cornell University’s Guilford Essay Prize has been 
awarded to Sister Thomas Marion who is a candidate 
for the doctor’s degree at the institution. 


Loretto Heights College, Denver, Colorado, received 
a $5,000 grant last month from the William Robertson 
Coe Foundation for encouragement of American studies. 


One of thirty basic research grants awarded recently 
by the National Science Foundation went to Eugene 
Lukacs for a two-year study of mathematical statistics at 
The Catholic University of America. 


Robert Smogor of the College of Steubenville won first 
prize for “outstanding cartoon” in the ninth annual col- 
lege newspaper contest sponsored by Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company. 


THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
AND THE PH.D. 


By Sister Helen Sheehan, 5.N.D.* 


Bacar TOP RUNG of the quantitative educational ladder in this 

country is the Ph.D. Since no proof has been offered to the 
contrary, it may be presumed that the possession of a doctoral 
degree is also an indication of quality. It is, therefore, important 
to note the part played by Catholic colleges in the preparation 
of those who will later receive doctoral degrees. 


Study of a recent report is revealing in this respect. The 
National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council has 
followed its 1955 report on the background of science doctorates 
with a new bulletin, Publication 460, The Baccalaureate Origins 
of Doctorates in the Arts, Humanities, and Social Sciences 
Awarded in the United States from 1936 to 1950.1 This impres- 
sive title covers a multitude of facts, for the study includes 
tables, graphs, and comparative data on the production of doc- 
torates, with distribution by the institution granting the degree, 
by field of study, by year of award, and by region. In the fifteen 
years covered by the survey, 22,503 doctoral degrees were 
granted by 113 universities. Of the recipients, 21,304 had 
received their baccalaureate degrees from 933 institutions in the 
United States. It is the data on these 933 colleges which shed 
light on the contribution of Catholic colleges to the supply of 
scholars. 


Before considering the specifically Catholic-college aspects 
of the study, one may pause to marvel at its corroboration of the 
belief that this is an age of big business, in education as in other 
fields. When the 933 colleges are ranked according to the 
number of their graduates who received doctoral degrees in the 
~~ ® Sister Helen Sheehan, A.B., B.S. in L.S., is librarian at Trinity Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. 

1 National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, The 
Baccalaureate Origins of Doctorates in the Arts, Humanities, and Social 


Sciences Awarded in the United States fom 1936 to 1950. Publication 460 
(Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 1956). 
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arts, humanities, and social sciences between 1936 and 1950, the 
top 5 per cent (47 colleges) are responsible for the under- 
graduate work of 44.7 per cent of the doctorates received— 
9,533 out of 21,304. These 47 colleges together enrolled 686,772 
students in 1950, the last year of the study.2 That number re- 
presents almost one-third of the two and a quarter million 
students in all United States colleges at that time. 


HOW CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS RANKED 


In this top group of 47 colleges, which contributed almost 
half of the future doctorate recipients, there is only one Cath- 
olic institution, The Catholic University of America. This finding 
might be depressing if one ignored the criterion used in ranking 
the colleges. Each institution is ranked according to the number 
of its graduates receiving doctorates between 1936 and 1950, 
without reference of this number to the institution’s enrollment. 
Average attendance at the 47 institutions was 14,612 (in 1950), 
and no Catholic college or university enrolled more than 10,000 
at that time. Catholic University, with 3,967 students, ranks 23 
among the 47, and only two institutions its size, Princeton and 
Oberlin, whose college departments are probably larger than 
Catholic University’s have more of their baccalaureate recipients 
among the doctorates. 

The twelve Catholic universities enrolling between 5,000 and 
10,000 all rank above the median for the entire group of 933, and 
eight of the twelve are in the highest quartile. They are, in order 
of rank, including Catholic University: St. Louis, Fordham, Boston 
College, Notre Dame, St. John’s (Brooklyn), Loyola (Chicago), 
De Paul, and Georgetown. One smaller university, Gonzaga, 
one men’s college, Manhattan, and one women’s college, 
Trinity (Washington) also belong in the highest quartile 
for the entire group. Duquesne, Marquette, and Mt. St. Vincent 
are just below the first quartile mark, which was at 21 doctorates. 
The numbers for all the men’s colleges, Catholic and secular, 
would, of course, be materially altered by inclusion of science 
degrees, which were excluded from this study, as they were 


2 Unless otherwise indicated, all enrollment igs given in this article 
are those issued for the year 1950 by the U.S. Office of Education. 
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covered by a previous NAS publication? A sample check of that 
publication reveals little alteration in the relative standing of 


the women’s colleges, however, when science degrees are in- 
cluded. 


SUPERIOR SHOWING OF CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


In the report on degrees in the arts, humanities, and social 
sciences, it is in the ranks of women’s colleges (and this article 
is concerned primarily with such) that Catholic institutions 
make a superior showing. The median number (for the 933 col- 
leges) of graduates to receive doctorates in the period covered is 
eight. There are 32 women’s colleges above the median, and 16 
of them are Catholic. Since there are only two-thirds as many 
Catholic women’s colleges as there are other colleges for women, 
this parity in doctoral preparation is a good indication of scholas- 
tic standing, especially as most of the Catholic colleges are 
among the small college group, with fewer bachelor graduates 
as potential doctors. 


Comparison is beset with many hazards, for the only valid 
method would be relating the number of doctorates to the 
number of graduates of the colleges giving the baccalaureate 
degrees, That would be a major statistical study, unsatisfactory 
at best, since it would be difficult to settle on terminal dates for 
the receipt of the baccalaureate. The length of time between 
the awarding of the baccalaureate degree and the completion of 
the doctorate goes as high as 35 years, with the median at 11.4 
years, for the group included in this study. As a relatively simple 
basis of comparison, one might take an “average” year. If the 
enrollment for 1936 is averaged with that for 1950, using U. S. 
Office of Education figures, and ratios are figured, relating the 
number of doctorates to this “average” year enrollment, the 
women’s colleges rank as shown in the table here presented. 
The table includes only colleges ranking above the median for 
the group of 933; some colleges having a smaller number of doc- 


3 National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, Bac- 
calaureate Origins of Science Doctorates Awarded in the United States 
from 1936 to 1950, Publication 382 (Washington, D.C.: National Academy 
of Sciences, 1955). 
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torates among their graduates might have had a larger ratio to 
enrollment. 


TABLE 1 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES RANKED BY RATIO OF NUMBER 
OF DOCTORATES AWARDED ALUMNAE TO 
“AVERAGE” YEAR ENROLLMENT 


Rank College Rank College 


1 Bryn Mawr Randolph-Macon 

2 Trinity (Washington) 18 Elmira 

8 Mount Holyoke 19 St. Elizabeth 

4 Vassar 20 Clarke 

5 Wellesley 21 Seton Hill 

6 Radcliffe 22 Sweet Briar 

7 Mount St. Vincent 23 Mills 

8 St. Benedict 24 Rosary 

9 Smith 25 St. Mary’s (Indiana) 
10 San Francisco for Women 26 Wheaton 

1l Wells 27 MacMurray 

12 St. Mary of the Springs 28 St. Teresa (Minnesota) 
13 Goucher 29 New Rochelle 

14 St. Joseph’s (Brooklyn) 80 St. Catherine 

15 Wilson 81 Marygrove 

16 Notre Dame of Maryland 82 Simmons 


If the same procedure is used for all women’s colleges of less 
than 600 enrollment, the Catholic colleges show to even greater 
advantage, for seven of the first ten are Catholic. The ten are: 
Trinity (Washington), Mt. St. Vincent, St. Benedict (Minnesota), 
San Francisco College for Women, Wells, St. Mary of the 
Springs, St. Joseph’s (Brooklyn), Wilson, Notre Dame of 
Maryland, and Elmira. 


The primary purpose of our Catholic colleges is not the produc- 
tion of Ph.D.’s, but it is encouraging to know that they are con- 
tributing their share to the organized pursuit of knowledge in 
these United States. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


THe ADMINISTRATION OF SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN 
Tuirty COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ACCREDITED BY THE MIDDLE 
States ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS by 
Shirley Anne Radcliffe, M. A. 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine the nature 
and extent of the responsibility assumed by students and by 
administrators in the planning, executing, and defraying of ex- 
penses of social and cultural activities in colleges and universities. 
The methods used were: a review of the literature in the field 
of college recreation and a study of thirty liberal arts colleges 
and universities accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

It was found that the social activities were generally ad- 
ministered by the student organization. The expenses incidental 
to these functions were defrayed by the student organization. 
Most of the social activities were held on the college campus. 
The administration of cultural activities was more often shared 
by the school administration and student organization. The costs 
connected with these functions were paid by the school ad- 
ministration. The majority of the cultural activities were con- 


ducted in college facilities. 


COLLEGIATE PREPARATION OF CATHOLIC WoMEN FoR OccuPA- 

TIONAL Lire by Constance S. Brevig, M. A. 

This study was concerned with the vocational preparation 
offered by 107 Catholic women’s colleges and junior colleges of 
the United States and the comparison of this preparation with 
the occupational opportunities now open to women. Five general 
divisions of concentration were studied. 

The findings were as follows: (1) In the division of Social 
Sciences, 100 per cent of the colleges offered a major in history 

* Microfilms of M. A. dissertations may be obtained through the in- 


terlibrary loan department of The Catholic University of America; informa- 
tion on costs. will be sent on request. 
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and 73 per cent in sociology. The occupational outlook in his- 
tory is poor; in social work, excellent. (2) In the division of 
Natural Sciences, 90 per cent of the colleges offered a major in 
chemistry; 89 per cent in biology; 84 per cent in mathematics; 31 
per cent in nursing; and 15 per cent in physics. The occupational 
outlook is very good in all these fields. (3) In the division of 
the Humanities, English was offered as a major by 100 per cent 
of the colleges; French by 98 per cent; Spanish by 83 per cent; 
Music by 76 per cent; Art by 69 per cent; German by 48 per 
cent; and Greek by 15 per cent. The only area in the Humanities 
in which the occupational outlook was found to be good was in 
the field of modern languages. (4) In the division of Educa- 
tion, 86 per cent of the colleges offered a major in elementary 
education; 80 per cent in secondary education; 58 per cent in 
business practice; and 8 per cent in library science. The occupa- 
tional outlook is excellent in this division. (5) In the division 
of Philosophy and Religion, 43 per cent offered a major in philo- 
sophy and 5 per cent in religion. While the occupational outlook 
in this division is poor, courses in this area are basic. 


A Srupy or THE CoNcerr oF DISCIPLINE IN THE FIELD OF 

Guwance by William P. Gallagher, M. A. 

In this dissertation the writings of thirteen experts in the field 
of guidance were studied and compared with the Catholic 
concept of discipline. The aims of discipline were found to range 
from self-satisfaction to the Beatific Vision. The criteria for 
judging desirable behavior included social acceptance, self- 
satisfaction, and God’s laws as manifested in legitimate authority. 
Authority was not indicated as significant except in the Catholic 
writings. Methods of discipline included acceptance of the 
student, all necessary helps to improvement through case studies, 
conferences, and appropriate punishments. 


Tue DETERMINATION OF A Basic TECHNICAL VOCABULARY FOR 
Hicuw ScHoo. CHEMISTRY AND THE TESTING OF THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF THIS VOCABULARY AMONG HicH Scuoo. Stupents by Sister 
Mary Rosalia Flaherty, R.S.M., M.A. 


This study was based on the premise that secondary school 
chemistry textbooks contain so many new and difficult technical 
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terms that it is impossible for students to have a thorough knowl- 
edge of these terms at the end of a year’s study. It was the aim 
of the writer to prepare a basic vocabulary list which would 
serve as a guide for textbook writers and chemistry teachers. 
Through a normative survey it was discovered that 5 textbooks 
were used as a basic text throughout the United States more fre- 
quently than others. These five textbooks were examined accord- 
ing to a set of predetermined criteria to select the technical terms 
which appeared with the greatest frequency. A basic list, con- 
taining 287 technical terms and 267 names of chemical substances, 
was compiled. The words which appeared with a total frequency 
of 30 or more were used in compiling a test containing 179 mul- 
tiple choice items. The test was administered to 200 high school 
students in 7 different schools. Scores ranged from 75 to 162. 
Alternate forms of the test are included in the dissertation. From 
this study the writer concluded that too many new and difficult 
terms are found in chemistry textbooks for the secondary school. 


THe RevativE INFLUENCE OF THE FILMSTRIP AND SPECIFIED 
READING ON ATTITUDES AND ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS IN GRADES 
SEVEN AND NINE IN THE CARDINAL VIRTUE OF PRUDENCE by 
Sister Eulalia McGinness, D.C., M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to discover the relative influence 
of the filmstrip and specified reading on the attitudes and a- 
chievement of grades seven and nine with respect to the cardinal 
virtue of prudence. 

This study involved the selection of reading material on the 
virtue of prudence, the construction of attitude and achievement 
tests, and the preparation of a filmstrip in keeping with the 
material covered by the reading matter. 

Groups were equated on intelligence and on the results of a 
pretest on attitudes and achievement. There were three groups at 
each grade level. To one group, the lesson was taught using only 
the reading matter; to a second group, the same lesson was taught 
using only the filmstrip; to the third group, the same lesson was 
taught using both the reading material and the filmstrip. Immedi- 
ately after the lesson alternate forms of the pretest were admin- 
istered. One month later a delayed test was given. 
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The results of the study give no evidence that there is any 
significant difference in the effectiveness of these media on the 
seventh- and ninth-grade students in regard to attitudes. There 
is evidence that in regard to achievement, the ninth-grade group 
using the combined media profited more than did the seventh- 
grade group. 

In regard to differences in the effect of these media on boys 
and girls, this study reveals no significant difference at the 
seventh-grade level. At the ninth-grade level there is evidence 
that the girls who used the combined media excelled the boys 
on the test immediately following the lesson with a difference 
that is significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 


Errects OF ReapinG CONTENT IN OBJECTIVE TESTS OF VERBAL 
ProsBLEM SOLVING IN ARITHMETIC ON ACHIEVEMENT IN VERBAL 
ProsLeM SOLviNG IN ARITHMETIC by Adella Louise Epps, M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to find out to what extent the 
measurement of achievement in problem solving in arithmetic is 
accurate when the reading conditions are varied in the adminis- 
tration of objective tests. Nine classes consisting of 304 children 
from 4 public schools in the District of Columbia participated 
in the study. 

At the beginning of the study a pretest in arithmetic, con- 
structed by the investigator, was given to the pupils. Two 
months later another form of the same test was given to the 
same pupils. On the following day the Metropolitan Reading 
Test, Form R, was administered to thé participating pupils. 

Analysis of the data showed that the children in the “Very 
Superior” and “Superior” reading groups showed increases in 
scores from the pretest to the final test. These differences were 
significant at the 1 per cent and 5 per cent levels of confidence 
respectively. The “Very Inferior” and “Inferior” reading groups 
were greatly handicapped in arithmetic problem solving. 

The investigator concluded that the measurement of achieve- 
ment in problem solving in arithmetic by means of objective 
tests is accurate in proportion to the extent to which the reading 
content is geared to the reading levels of the pupils who take 
the test. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Catholic University’s development program for the next five 
years, over and above four building projects currently in progress, 
includes construction of new buildings for the School of En- 
gineering and Architecture and the School of Nursing Educa- 
tion; renovation and completion of Caldwell Hall, student- 
priests’ residence, and the completion of Curley Hall, faculty 
residence, according to an announcement made last month by 
University Rector, the Most Reverend Bryan J. McEntegart. 
These four projects will be financed through a fund of several 
millions of dollars which the bishops of the country have agreed 
to raise over and above the regular, annual diocesan collections 
for support of the University. Other projects, to be undertaken 
as soon as practicable, include new buildings for liberal arts, 
fine arts, speech and drama, and administration. 

Presently work is going ahead on the completion of the Uni- 
versity’s Mullen Memorial Library and new physics building, 
which are being financed from the restricted reserves of the 
University and from gifts. Bishop McEntegart reported also that 
progress is being made toward securing a loan from the U.S. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency for a new men’s dormitory 
and a new student union building. 


Father Ignatius Smith, O.P., Catholic University’s Dean for 
_ Religious Communities and who had been associated with the 
University for the past fifty-two years as student, professor, and 
dean, died of a heart attack, March 8, and was buried with a 
solemn pontifical Mass, celebrated by the Most Reverend 
Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington and Chancellor 
of the University, on March 13. His Excellency Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, presided at the Mass, and nine other bishops attended. 
The eulogy was preached by Right Rev. Msgr. William J. 
McDonald, vice rector of the University, who said of Father 
Smith: “He was so much a part of the University, the incarna- 
tion of its ideals and values, that the students spoke of him, 
affectionately and without irreverence, as “Mr. C.U.’” 
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Approximately two dollars of every three spent by the Ford 
Foundation in the last fiscal year have directly benefited educa- 
tion in the United States. The Foundation’s 1956 Annual Report 
discloses that $401 million of a total commitment of $602 million 
was designated for support of basic institutions and activities 
in education during the fiscal year ended September 30, 1956. 

Other major educational commitments made by the Founda- 
tion during the year included: medical education, $100 million; 
the Fund for Adult Education, $17.5 million; educational televi- 
sion, $8 million; development of library resources, $5 million; 
non-salary teacher benefits, $8 million; and publication in the 
humanities and social sciences, $1,725,000. 


Education-Beyond-the-High-School regional conferences will 
be held in the next two months. The conferences are designed 
to focus on the major problems of post-high school education 
relevant to each region, to stimulate planning and action on 
these problems, and to advise the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School on their findings. The re- 
port of the President’s Committee is due December, 1957. 

The scheduled conferences follow: Far West—San Francisco, 
California, April 10-11—Dr. Harold L. Enarson, director of the 
Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education, conference 
director; South—Louisville, Kentucky, April 23-25—Dr. John 
E. Ivey, Jr., director of the Southern Regional Education Board, 
chairman: Mid-Atlantic—New York, N.Y., April 30-May 1—Dr. 
Carroll V. Newson, president of New York University, chairman; 
Midwest—St. Louis, Missouri, May 9-10—Dr. B.L. Dodds, dean 
of the College of Education, University of Illinois, chairman; 
and New England—Boston, Massachusetts, May 13-14—Mrs. 
Charles Kerby-Miller, dean of Radcliffe College, chairman. 


Little or no relation exists between the number of college 
teaching positions in a field and the number of graduate students 
who choose to major in that field, concludes Ray C. Maul in a 
report entitled “College Teaching: Challenge, Opportunity” in 
the February issue of Phi Delta Kappan. Only 30.8 per cent of 
all new full-time college teachers employed in 1953-54 and 
1954-55 held the doctor’s degree. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Science and mathematics are not neglected in the public 
schools, and recent criticisms of the schools for low enrollments 
in these subjects are erroneous, reported the U.S. Office of 
Education recently in a pamphlet entitled Offerings and Enroll- 
ments in Science and Mathematics in Public High Schools. The 
study reports data on the number and type of public high schools 
that offered certain science and mathematics courses during the 
fall of 1954. The data come from a 10 per cent sample of 
randomly selected public high schools. 

It has been said that 50 per cent of the public high schools 
offer neither physics nor chemistry. According to this report, 
the actual percentage in 1954 was only about 23. It has been 
stated that only 1 out of 22 high school students takes physics, 
whereas actually the ratio is closer to 1 out of 5. Moreover, 
according to the report, the number of pupils in chemistry has 
not declined 30 per cent during the past 60 years; it has in- 
creased more than twentyfold. Two-thirds of the high school 
pupils rake algebra, instead of one-fourth. 

Kenneth E. Brown, U.S. Office specialist in mathematics, who 
compiled the pamphlet, says that some of the misinterpretations 
have been caused by the base used for computing percentages. 
Some surveys conducted by the U.S. Office compared the 
number of pupils in a particular course to the total enrollment 
in the school rather than to the enrollment in the grade where 
the course is normally offered. On the former basis, if the 
course is a twelfth-grade course and all twelfth-graders take it, 
the per cent would be about 19 since about 19 per cent of all 
high school pupils are in the twelfth grade. This could be mis- 
interpreted to mean that only 19 per cent of the pupils who 
complete high schools have taken the course. 

Based on the grade where the course is usually offered, the 
percentages of enrollments in science and mathematics in 1954, 
according to this report, were as follows: biology, 72.6; chemistry, 
31.9; physics, 23.5; general mathematics, 44.5; elementary al- 
gebra, 64.5; plane geometry, 37.4; intermediate algebra, 28.5; 
trigonometry and solid geometry, 13. 
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Schools not offering biology were small ones enrolling only 
3.3 per cent of all tenth-grade pupils. The schools with neither 
chemistry nor physics were small ones enrolling only 5.8 per 
cent of all twelfth-grade pupils. The schools that did not offer 
plane geometry were small, enrolling only 6.8 per cent of all 
tenth-grade pupils. The schools offering no trigonometry, or 
solid geometry or intermediate algebra enrolled only one-tenth 
of all pupils in the twelfth grade. 


Competence in subject matter as well as in education should 
be emphasized by state certification agencies, reported the 
American Society for Engineering Education’s Secondary Schools 
Committee, in recommending a five-point program to improve 
high school science teaching and to increase the number of 
teachers. The five recommendations are: (1) Science teachers 
must be encouraged to be better teachers and to teach better 
science. (2) High schools should have more help to improve 
teaching techniques, equipment, and curricula in science and 
mathematics. (3) More and better qualified teachers must be 
found for high school science teaching. (4) Good science courses 
must be made more attractive to more high school students. (5) 
Teacher training requirements must be re-evaluated. 

“Most important,” says the ASEE report, “those responsible 
for teacher certification should be encouraged to waive the 
requirements temporarily for those qualified in the sciences but 
lacking some, or in special cases even all, of the presently re- 
quired courses in teacher training.” 


Language study should be of top importance in education, 
said Dr. John F. Gummere, headmaster of The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, at the recently held 
annual Tuition Plan Forum. “Our linguistic illiteracy is a dis- 
grace,” he stated. “Our ineptness in dealing with people of 
other countries is in many ways a result of this. The damage 
that has been done can never properly be estimated. If we must 
learn how to get on with other nations, other countries, other 
cultures, then let our first step be to learn to speak their lan- 
guage.” He maintained the study of a foreign language also can 
do more than anything else to promote “the felicitous phrase, the 
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terse clarity, the forceful idiom or metaphor which makes com- 
munication not only clear, but more enjoyable.” 


St. Louis’ select schools, one each for the very bright boys 
and the very bright girls and a third for pupils for whom the 
curriculum of the general high school is not suited, announced 
recently in the high school reorganization program of the Arch- 
diocese, are ventures other dioceses will be watching beginning 
next fall. According to the plan, a “Major Learning Program” will 
be offered in two schools to pupils of high ability who will be 
selected on the basis of tests and elementary school records. 
In a newly constructed school, a pre-vocational program— 
designed to help boys and girls understand and adjust themselves 
to the social, civic and economic conditions of their community 
and prepare themselves for careers in industry, commerce, and 
business—will be offered. Eight other archdiocesan high schools 
will continue to give conventional comprehensive programs. 

“The reorganization might seem radical, or at least extensive, 
to some,” says Rev. Dr. James T. Curtin, archdiocesan superin- 
tendent of high schools and graduate of the Department of 
Education of The Catholic University of America, “but it is not. 
The monolithic structure of our high schools has been, to say 
the least, unsatisfactory to all educators. .. . We are attempting 
to separate students into groups which obviously need different 
kinds of instruction.” Dr. Curtin said that the reorganization 
is in line with recommendations of a group of public and private _ 
educators who were invited last year to make a survey of high 
school needs in the Archdiocese and who are continuing their 
service. 


Pupils toe the mark at Bishop O’Dowd High School, San 
Leandro, California, evidently, where Rev. Dr. Mark Hurley, 
another alumnus of Catholic University’s Department of Educa- 
tion, is principal. Most recent cross-country winner from O’Dowd 
is Judith Buonaccorsi, who took one of the four first-prize 
scholarships in the Voice of Democracy contest. Last year two 
of the school’s students won National Merit scholarships. It’s 
this department’s bet O'Dowd will make its mark in National 
Merit competition again this year. 


2 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Does praise have a more favorable effect on mentally in- 
ferior children than it does on those of average or superior intelli- 
gence? In some educational circles, the answer to this query 
has been in the affirmative. However, two recent studies con- 
ducted under the direction of the Schoo] of Education of Indi- 
ana University have provided data to the contrary. 


In each study, 5 third-grade and 5 fourth-grade classes were 
asked te perform 28 different exercises in addition and subtrac- 
tion. in the first experiment, the 28 tasks were performed by 
the children in one day, while in the second, they were spaced 
over a period of 8 weeks. In both experiments, the boys and 
girls were divided on the basis of intellectual ability into average, 
above-average and below-average intelligence groups. Varying 
amounts of praise were administered to the participants accord- 
ing to two patterns: randomly-given praise and praise bestowed 
at planned intervals. 


Results of the studies show that the same quantity of ver- 
bal praise administered to pupils of sharply varying intelligence 
levels failed to produce any different effects related to intelli- 
gence upon performance in a routine arithmetic task, provided 
initial performance was taken into account. When different 
quantities of praise were bestowed upon the many groups of 
participants, highly significant differential effects upon the 
execution of these tasks were noted. Still, the data obtained 
from these experiments do not indicate the optimum quantity of 
positive verbal stimuli since the observed differences were not 
sufficiently systematic. Also, the pattern of randomly ad- 
ministered praise seemed, in some cases, to have a more beneficial 
effect in terms of routine arithmetic achievement than did 
constructive verbal motivation given at predetermined specified 
periods. However, there is no clear indication as to which 
pattern leads to superior performance. 


A complete exposition of the two investigations is given in 
School Room Motivation: I. Two Studies of Quantity and Pattern 
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of Verbal Reinforcement as Related to Performance on a Routine 
Task published by Indiana University. 


Too much stress on the esoteric aspects of religion and not 
enough on moral values and character building was the com- 
plaint voiced by Chaplain John J. O'Connor, director of the 
U.S. Navy’s Character Education Program, about Catholic school 
teaching at the 13th annual Institute for the Archdiocese of New 
York. Father O'Connor, who pointed out that the Navy is 
conducting extensive guidance programs to help offset character 
deficiencies and the lack of consciousness of the moral law 
among its personnel, told attending teachers that such guidance 
is obviously inadequate. The corrections must be made long 
before the young men and women reach the armed forces. 
Among the many inducted people who have but little under- 
standing of their religion are numerous Catholics with only a 
passing acquaintance of the certitudes of their faith. Lamenting 
the gap between knowledge and practice, Father O’Connor 
strongly reiterated the well-known truth that character forma- 
tion is just as important as technical “know-how” and that the 
success of character-building programs depends ultimately on 
what is done in the home, the church, and the school. 


Place of phonic training in the school program continues to 
be a controversial question, writes Mabe] Rudisill of Duke Uni- 
versity in the February, 1957, issue of The Elementary School 
Journal. To learn more about the role of functional phonic 
knowledge, Miss Rudisill investigated the interrelations between 
functional phonic knowledge, reading achievement, spelling 
achievement, and mental age among 315 third-grade children in 
10 classrooms of 4 schools in Durham, North Carolina. 
Intercorrelations were computed among 4 measures: total 
Stanford Achievement reading score, total Durrell-Sullivan spell- 
ing score, total functional phonic-knowledge score, and _ total 
Otis Alpha score. The intercorrelations of reading, spelling, and 
phonic knowledge were about equal as the following figures 
show: reading with spelling, .72; reading with phonic knowledge, 
.71; and spelling with phonic knowledge, .69. All of these were 
significantly higher than the correlation of any one factor with 
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mental age as measured by the Otis Alpha Test. The latter cor- 
relations were: mental age with reading, .52; mental age with 
spelling, .29; and mental age with phonic knowledge, .42. 

These and other facts collected by Miss Rudisill suggest that, 
to a great extent, there were common factors between reading, 
spelling, and phonic knowledge independent of intelligence. 
They also imply that these factors were results of specific train- 
ing rather than natural results of applied intelligence. 

The investigator concluded that if the results of phonics teach- 
ing are to function in reading and spelling, the teaching pro- 
cedures must be such as to cause the sounds of letters and of com- 
binations of letters to be heard and used in normal word pronun- 
ciation. This may not occur if the phonic training is applied to 
letters and letter combinations in isolation. 


Children with high I.Q.’s view television less frequently than 
do boys and girls whose mentality seems to be average or below 
average, a recent survey made at the University of California 
revealed. Included in the survey were 456 children in the sixth 


and seventh grades of 4 San Leandro, California, schools. 

Of interest among the data collected in the study was the fact 
that the 110 pupils who watched TV from 1 to 10 hours a week 
did significantly better work in their classes than did the re- 
maining 346 whose viewing hours ranged from 23 to 70 weekly. 
Strangely enough, the most marked effect of viewing TV was an 
alleged increase in proficiency in arithmetic and reading. It was 
also noted that the children who limited their televiewing to 10 
hours or less per week came from families higher up on the 
socio-economic scale. According to Dr. Lloyd F. Scott, who con- 
ducted the survey, much of what is shown on TV has little draw- 
ing power for children with high intelligence. He strongly re- 
commended that children be guided toward a planned program 
of TV viewing which would be limited in quantity and high in 
quality. 

Physically handicapped children are not as well accepted as 
normal children in integrated classes at the elementary school 
level. Before arriving at this conclusion, D. G. Force, assistant 
professor of special education at the University of Georgia, had 
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carried on a study of the interactions of 63 physically handi- 
capped and 361 normal children in 8 Michigan schools which pro- 
vided special services for exceptional children. All of the physi- 
cally handicapped were of normal intelligence. To ascertain the 
normal pupil’s choices of friends, playmates, and workmates, a 
sociometric instrument was administered to both the handicapped 
and the normal boys and girls. 

In all but 8 of the 42 comparisons on separate criteria, the mean 
number of choices given physically handicapped children was 
below the mean number of choices for normal children in the 
same class. The limited number of choices of boys and girls with 
various disabilities hints not only at the presence of negative 
attitudes on the part of normal children toward these youngsters 
but also at a scale of negative values associated with different 

types of disabilities. 

The group of orthopedically handicapped children and those 
with visual defects received significantly lower numbers of 
choices on all criteria than normal children. Particularly obvious 
was the low number of choices received by the cerebral palsied 
subjects on each criterion. Of the handicapped subjects in this 
sample, children with heart conditions or congenital anomalies 
were apparently most accepted as friends. Children with hear- 
ing defects were chosen less as playmates than all other handi- 
capped children except those with cerebral palsy. In playmate 
choices, the differences between the physically handicapped and 
normal children were greatest during the middle-elementary 
grades while the differences based on the workmate criterion 
were greatest through the later elementary grades. 


“Varsity” athletic competition can kill a child’s interest in 
sports and hurt his social adjustment when it is introduced too 
early, maintains I. M. DeRidder, professor of education at the 
University of Tennessee. Competition, where there is keen rivalry, 
can cause a child to lose control of his emotions, and defeat may 
be more than he can handle. Furthermore, in the highly com- 
petitive situation, the few children with unusual athletic ability 
will occupy the limelight much of the time while the non-athletes 
will feel left out. Hence, physical education programs should 
meet the needs of all interested children. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Opinionated bias and feigned objectivity characterize state- 
ments which NCWC News Service in February reported were 
made recently on the so-called “divisiveness” of “church day 
schools” by Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, executive director of the 
weekday religious education section of the National Council of 
Churches. Speaking in Cincinnati to a group of weekday re- 
ligious education directors from thirty-nine Protestant denomina- 
tions, Dr. Shaver outlined a plan for religious education that 
“would prevent the increase of church day schools which are 
more and more tending to divide our society into pluralistic 
groups and cultures.” He stated that he meant by “church day 
schools” those educational institutions conducted by Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish bodies. Later in Boston, according to the 
NC release, Dr. Shaver said that there is no “scientific evidence” 
to support his charge that schools conducted by religious bodies 
are divisive. He further declared that his allegation is based 
“on my personal observation and that of my friends,” rather than 
on concrete data. Asked what he thought it was that indicated 
to him that parochial schools were splitting society into “plural- 
istic groups and cultures,” Dr. Shaver said it is “a failure to 
understand the other person’s point of view.” 

A mind so prejudiced can hardly be expected to learn the 
truth about Catholic schools through reading. Dr. Shaver, who 
gets about a great deal, should drop in on any Catholic school, 
anywhere, any time and experience firsthand the unifying effect 
of its teaching of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 


man. 


Whether Congress approves Federal aid for school con- 
struction or not—and Benjamin Fine, summarizing the arguments 
pro and con in The New York Times (March 17, 1957, p. E 11), 
says that “the odds are that the bill will not pass the House”— 
the American people and their elected lawmakers have a right 
to a more adequate bill of particulars on the need for such aid 
than that which results from the conflicting testimony of spokes- 
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men for the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the 
National Education Association, and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Nor should taxpayers be expected to be satisfied, as is 
Dr. William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, that “as a result 
[of the controversy over the conflict between the testimony of 
Secretary Marion B. Folsom and that of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce] federal school construction legislation will gain 
more friends and better informed friends than ever before.” 
(NEA News, XI, March 15, 1957, p. 4) 

Many sincere citizens tried to become better informed on the 
need for Federal aid for school construction, particularly during 
the recent hearings of the subcommittee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, only to be disappointed in a responsible 
agency of government's ability to assemble the facts needed in 
the case. After extensive research, reported in two editorials 
in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia’s Catholic Standard and 
Times (March 8 and 15, 1957), Archbishop John F. O'Hara 
pleaded: “‘No one disputes the facts.’ Quite so, but will someone 
please assemble the facts?” 

Benjamin Fine, in The New York Times article mentioned 
previously, concludes his summary of the situation with: “Unless 
the public and the President of the United States really get 
behind the bill, it is likely to be crowded out.” If Federal aid 
for school construction is needed, it is too bad that our educa- 
tional leaders feel satisfied that it is enough to rely on pro- 
paganda tactics to get the American people to support such 
legislation. 


State income tax deductions for private and parochial school 
expenses made news recently in Minnesota and Wisconsin. Arch- 
bishop William O. Brady of St. Paul, in an excellent Catholic 
Bulletin (official newspaper of the Archdiocese of St. Paul) 
ditorial (March 9, 1957), responded to opposition to legisla- 
tion which allows parents whose children attend private and 
parochial schools to deduct $200 from gross taxable income and 
to pay their state taxes on the rest. For the shrewd economics 
of such legislation, he said, the people of Minnesota should 
award their legislators a special medal. “Where today,” he 
asked, “can you pacify your constituents and buy a constitu- 
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tionally authorized, a legally accepted and a sometimes embar- 
rassingly competitive’ education for the horrendous sum of pen- 
nies per year?” 

In February a bill was introduced in the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature to allow state income tax deduction for private school 
tuition. 

All Iowa school teachers, including those instructing children 
under sixteen years of age in private and parochial schools, 
must possess a bachelor’s degree by 1960, according to regula- 
tions published recently by the Iowa Department of Public 
Instruction. The regulations specify that a child of compulsory 
school age must attend some public school or “in lieu of such 
attendance such a child may attend upon equivalent instruction 
by a certified teacher elsewhere.” Formerly, a two-year college 


education was the pre-requisite for the minimum teacher cer- 
tificate. 


Some non-public school pupils ride on public school buses 
today in seventeen states, according to a special report from 
NCWC News Service on non-public school pupil transportation 
released last month. Generally, the practice is for the buses to 
travel along established routes to the public schools, picking up 
all pupils who wait at the bus stops. The seventeen states are 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, and 
Rhode Island. 

The highest courts in five states—California, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, and New Jersey—ruled that the practice is 
in conformity with state constitutions. In six states—Delaware, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin—the highest courts said the practice is not permitted under 
state constitutions. In Pennsylvania and Iowa, supreme courts 
held that the public school codes of these states do not authorize 
such transportation. 


Boston’s released-time religion program has 18,956 pupils 
enrolled, 73.5 per cent of the total enrollment in the participating 
public school grades. A year ago the figure was 18,914, 73.4 
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per cent of the grade enrollment. Catholic pupils in the program 
decreased slightly since last year; this year there are 14,655 
Catholics compared with 14,852 a year ago. The Protestant en- 
rollment in the program, exclusive of Lutherans and Christian 
Scientists who have separate classes, increased from 3,901 last 
year to 4,105 this year. The combined total of Albanian, Greek 
and Syrian Orthodox pupils jumped from 91 to 125 this year. 


NEWSBITS 


The twenty-fifth reunion present to the college from 
Holy Cross College’s class of 1957 is a trust fund expected 
to grow to $75,000 by 1982. 


Niagara University has announed salary increases for 
lay staff members of 14 to 20 per cent. 


A two-week Workshop in Fund Raising will be offered 
by the School of Education of Syracuse University at its 
Chautauqua Center, Chautauqua, New York, July 8-19. 


The College of Mount Saint Vincent, Riverdale, New 
York, has organized a curriculum library of elementary 
and secondary school textbooks for prospective teacheers. 


Nine hundred of the 5,000 students at Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, are Catholics. 


New facilities for boarding students are being con- 
structed at Marmion Military Academy which is operated 
by the Benedictine Fathers in Aurora, Illinois. 


The 1957 Directory of Catholic Camps, published by the 
National Catholic Camping Association, lists some three 
hundred camps for boys and for girls. 


“@perdtion Youth,” Xavier University’s (Cincinnati) 
citizenship trainng program for- hgh schogl boys, has been 
awarded its fifth Freedom Foundation prize. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue New Rrrva, Lrrurcy anp SoctaL Orper. Proceedings of 
the Sixteenth National Liturgical Week, Worcester, Mass- 
achusetts, August 22-25, 1955. Elsberry Mo.: The Liturgical 
Conference, 1956. Pp. viii + 212. $2.00. 

The four-day liturgical conference held at Worcester, Mass- 
achusetts, on August 22 to 25, 1955, discussed two principal 
topics. The first of these was the Collectio Rituum, the new 
ritual, mainly in English, which was approved by the Holy See 
in 1954 for use in the United States. The second principal topic 
discussed was the relationship between the liturgy and social 
order, or Catholic social action. In addition, the proceedings 
contain the papers and discussion from one of the sectional 
meetings which dealt with the importance of the liturgy in 
fostering vocations, training novices, and providing a found- 
ation for the spiritual life of religious in general. 

This is indeed a sizeable order for a four-day conference. One 
could hardly expect a uniformly high performance from the varied 
contributors of papers and questions from the floor which charac- 
terize a conference of this nature. Nevertheless, the program 
contained many of the most respected names in the liturgical 
movement and in the field of Catholic social action in the United 
States and Canada. In general, therefore, the main papers are 
excellent and constitute a real spiritual and intellectual feast for 
anyone interested in making Christian truths effective in our 
daily lives. 

It is most fortunate that the late Bishop Edwin V. O'Hara, 
who served as chairman of the committee which sponsored the 
new ritual in English, was invited to tell about the work of prepar- 
ing the ritual and securing the necessary permission from the 
Holy See for its use in the United States. We now have in the 
proceedings of the Liturgical Week an authoritative and first- 
hand account of this historical milestone in liturgical devel- 
opment, 

The section of the proceedings dealing with the relation 
between the liturgy and the social order, *or Catfipliowsocial 
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action, is the most extensive and best organized part of the 
proceedings. While the liturgical movement, as it developed in 
the United States, has from the beginning emphasized its relation 
to the social apostolate, the 1955 Liturgical Week represents 
the first formal attempt to bring together the leaders of the 
liturgical movement and the leaders of Catholic social action at 
a national meeting. Both the list of speakers and the subjects 
treated in their papers over a two-day period are most impressive. 
Among the speakers were Bishops John J. Wright and Vincent 
S. Waters, Monsignors Reynold Hillenbrand and George G. 
Higgins, Father Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A., and Mr. Ed Marciniak. 
Most of the papers dealt with the Mass and its relation to some 
aspect of social life, such as, the economic order, the political 
order, international order, interracial justice, family life, and the 
lay apostolate. 

The central theme which was developed and applied in differ- 
ent ways by the various speakers is that the basic errors affect- 
ing every phase of social life today are individualism and secular- 
ism, and that ultimately the only remedy for these social errors 
is to be found in the doctrine of the Mystical Body and the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, fully appreciated and actively participated 
in by all the faithful. 

The importance of an intelligent, spiritually formed lay 
apostolate to bring about a Christian social reconstruction was 
emphasized in practically all of the papers on the liturgy and 
the social order. However, this matter was treated with uncom- 
mon insight and conviction by Mr. Ed Marciniak, the one layman 
on the program. His penetrating analysis of the “consumer ap- 
proach” to social reform (for example, boycotts and pressure 
tactics), which is often resorted to when there is a lack of com- 
petent lay apostles working within business and professional 
groups, is well worth reading. 

Considered as a unit, the papers and discussion on the liturgy 
and the social order constitute perhaps the most complete treat- 
ment of the subject that we now possess. It provides an excel- 
lent outline and starting point for further discussion and devel- 
opment of this important aspect of Catholic social action. 

The proceedings of the 1955 Liturgical Week are of value to 
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Catholic educators, if for no other reason, for the fact that such 
conferences are becoming an important medium of education. 
There were in attendance at the Worcester meetings nearly four 
thousand persons, including over two thousand lay people and 
over eight hundred sisters in religion. The papers on the liturgy 
and social order will prove especially useful to teachers of religion 
and the social sciences, and to anyone interested in the work of 
lay apostles, 

Patrick W. GEARTY 
Department of Economics 
The Catholic University of America 


THe American Famity by John L. Thomas, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp xii + 


471. $5.50. 

It is not often that a book appears upon the scene which 
merits or receives from a reviewer one hundred per cent ap- 
proval. The above book is no exception but with this singu- 
lar qualification. The degree to which it does fall short of 
ringing the bell is so slight as to be insignificant and does not 
prevent it from being the best work on the subject that this 
writer has come across. 

Father Thomas is a recognized authority in the fields of 
social orientation, marriage and the family, and counseling. 
He is the author of several books in these fields and presently 
is assistant director of the Institute of Social Order at St. Louis 
University. The present work is not a popular treatment of the 
subject. It is not written for everyone. On the contrary, The 
American Catholic Family is a scientific and comprehensive 
treatise, a type of work that will be welcome news to priests, 
marriage and family counselors, social workers, and all who 
frequently come to grips with family related problems. 

As the preface tells us and the reading bears out, this is not 
meant to be an apologia for the Catholic family system. Rather, 
it regards this system as a social fact to be scientifically investi- 
gated. A look at the sections into which the book is divided makes 
this clear. 

Part One, which focuses the problem, briefly treats the ques- 
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tion of a cultural subsystem (the American Catholic family) in 
a complex society (modern America). Part Two describes, and 
again briefly, the general and specific ideological values of the 
Catholic family. In Part Three the author discusses the charac- 
teristics of the American Catholic family. Immigration, and as- 
similation, urban and rural cultures, socio-economic factors, “out- 
group” marriages both ethnic and religious, the birth rate—all 
these are treated in detail. Part Four is devoted to a consider- 
ation of the disintegrating factors which plague the family, and 
the final part discusses the program for survival. 


Father Thomas is a skilled and thorough sociologist. From 
beginning to end the reader is conscious of the painstaking 
effort of the author to record and analyze accurately the facts 
as they exist. The statistical evidence offered by Father Thomas 
is carefully and scientifically controlled. The many valuable 
tables are annotated with their limitations. Conclusions are 
given only the force that the raw data permit, and the neces- 
sary limitations of the surveys reported are brought to the at- 
tention of the reader. 


In a work which is excellent throughout it is difficult to un- 
derline exceptional sections. However, deserving special rec- 
ognition are the sections dealing with the Catholic concept of 
sex, the problem of overpopulation and birth control, and the 
dichotomy existing between the ideological values of the Ameri- 
can Catholic family and the cultural implementation of them. 
The last mentioned treatment is a “must” for all Catholics. 


The American Catholic Family is a scholarly-written but 
pleasant and profitable book to read. Its tables make it an in- 
valuable reference for anyone occupied with the family prob- 
lem. It should be well received by all in the field and should 
help immeasurably in the struggle that presently faces the Ameri- 
can Catholic family, 


Rosert T. DonaHvE 
The Catholic University of America 
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EpucaTIONAL PsycuoLocy IN THE CLAssrooM by Henry Clay 
Lindgren. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1956. Pp. xv 
+ 521. $5.00. 

If one is in search of a publication which touches upon virtu- 
ally every facet of education and psychology, one will find it 
in Lindgren’s brain-child. The gamut of topics included out- 
strips any the reviewer has ever encountered in a book of a com- 
parable type. Between the two covers of this production, one 
can find a page or two on homework, behavior mechanisms, buzz 
sessions, social class patterns of behavior, teaching history 
counter-chronologically, the psychology of being a teacher, and 
on just about any phase of the two areas mentioned above. How- 
ever, lest the reader be inclined to conclude that the book is a 
potpourri of educational and psychological tidbits, one must 
point out that the author intended this work to be a textbook 
in educational psychology. As such, it should not be regarded as 
an all-knowing oracle. As such, too, it cannot be expected to 
include an exhaustive treatment of the matter involved. 

Without doubt, this publication does purvey varying amounts 
of professional pabulum to the neophyte in the field. Linflgren’s 
lucid, though ofttimes sketchy, presentation of his constella- 
tion of topics makes for easy reading. Of interest also is the 
author’s inclusion of case materials which highlight the points 
the cases were selected to illustrate. Frequent interspersion of 
references to studies allied to the matter being discussed 
enhances the value of the book in that it invites the reader to 
extend his knowledge beyond the confines of the author’s ex- 
position. 

Despite the assets of the work under scrutiny, a serious ex- 
amination of its contents makes one wonder whether the title 
Educational Psychology in the Classroom has been sufficiently 
amplified in its pages. If one interprets educational psychology 
to mean a branch of knowledge from which one can gain an 
understanding of the nature of the learner and an insight into 
-the essence of the learning process, one would expect an orderly 
and expanded explanation of these two phases of the subject in 
a book purporting to treat of educational psychology. “Yet 
Lindgren confines his disclosures on the nature of the learner to 
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several chapters in which he considers the origin of behavior, 
growth and maturity of the learner, the learner and his family, 
the learner in his group, and the emotional health of the learner. 
In these chapters he skirts the subject and launches into interest- 
ing bypaths but does not give the reader anything approximating 
an adequate concept of the true essence of the learner. His 
treatment of the learning process is so excursive that it leaves 
one still relatively uninformed about what actually transpires 
in the teaching-learning process. 

Certainly no users of this textbook in educational psychology— 
presumably teachers or would-be teachers—would have been 
professionally undermined if the author had included a clear and 
comprehensive exposition of the role of the intellect, memory, 
imagination, and the will in the learning process. Nowhere does 
he directly even mention these faculties. Yet after all, they 
are essential and indispensable factors in the learning process. 
Every teacher who hopes to be a successful agent in promoting 
all types of learning on the part of his students cannot fully 
achieve his goal if he knows little or nothing about the function- 
ing of these powers. 

As a work in educational psychology this hiatus weakens its 
worth, Still, if Lindgren’s aim was to bring together into one 
volume a cursory presentation of many elements of education— 
curriculum organization, methods and principles of teaching, 
grouping, and so on—then he is to be commended for the ac- 
complishment of his ambition. 

SisteR Mary VERNICE, S.N.D. 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


ADMINISTRATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS by Harlan L. Hagman. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. New York: 1956. Pp. 356. $5.00. 
As Walt Whitman stated: 
There was a child went forth every day, 
And the first object he looked upon, that object he 


became, 

And that object became part of him for the day or a 
certain part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 
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Perhaps at no other time does the teacher and the school 
administrator have a greater opportunity to present worth-while 
objects to the child than in the elementary grades. Across the 
nation the percentage of children remaining in school has been 
increasing every year. At present, it may be expected that almost 
all the children beginning school will remain in the care of the 
school through the middle grades. More than half of those 
beginning the kindergarten or the first grade may be expected 
to complete the twelfth grade. In view of these facts it must be 
expected that the elementary school will participate to the 
greatest degree in the education of the children of the nation. 

The effectiveness of the elementary school in the performance 
of its task in this educative process is determined by many 
factors among which are those of physical facilities, the teaching 
staff, community attitude, and above all the educational leader- 
ship which is exercised in the school. It is concerning this latter 
most important aspect of elementary education that Dean 
Hagman has contributed the wealth of his own and others’ ex- 
perience and knowledge. There is no doubt that the qualifica- 
tions of the elementary school principal have increased in propor- 
tion to the more rigid requirements for elementary school 
teachers. Based on this fact, Dean Hagman has included in his 
book all those elements which should be included among the 
capabilities of the principal. 

In this book are included chapters on the purpose of the 
elementary school, an understanding of the principles of planning, 
organization, and the effective use of authority on the part of 
the principal. The unique needs of children, the relationship 
of the home and the school, and the influence of the community 
on the school comprise other worthwhile chapters. The principal 
as a supervisor, a discussion of aids to learning, the planning of 
the school building, and foreseeing future needs are also con- 
sidered. 

The basic principles of administration are applied to each 
topic, and useful solutions to various problems in discrete fields 
are presented. Each chapter opens with a series of questions for 
the purpose of arousing debate among students using this book. 
A list of books, the use of which should broaden the study of 
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each topic, accompanies each chapter. At the end of each 
chapter there is presented a brief account of the experiences of a 
beginning principal, the difficulties with which he meets, and the 
solutions at which he arrives. These are not presented as ideal 
actions but merely to encourage discussion and research among 
those using this book. 

Primarily intended “for mature students of elementary educa- 
tion ...,” nevertheless, the value of this work should not be 
limited only to such a group. It will be an aid to teachers 
of education and a valuable informative source for elementary 
school teachers and administrators. It will be of interest and 
perhaps a necessary tool for those who have dealings with the 
elementary school in any way, and particularly for those whose 
desire it is to improve and advance this most important aspect 
of the nation’s educational system. 


Joun F. Nevins 


Department of Religious Education 
The Catholic University of America 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Educational 


Crosby, Muriel. Supervision as Co-operative Action. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. Pp. 334. $3.50. 

Cuyler, Cornelius M. Curriculum of the Minor Seminary: 
Natural Sciences and Curriculum Review. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press. Pp. 97. $1.50. 

Deferrari, Roy J. Functions of the Dean of Studies in Higher 
Education. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press. Pp. 143. $2.75. 

Gray, Lillian and Reese, Dora. Teaching Children To Read. 
New York: Ronald Press Co. Pp. 475. $5.50. 

Henry, Nelson B. (ed.). In-Service Education. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 382. $3.25 paper; $4.00 cloth. 

Henry, Nelson B. (ed.). Social Studies in the Elementary 
School. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. 400. $3.25 
paper; $4.00 cloth. 
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John Bosco, Sister Mary. Music for Life: Grade Five. Boston: 
McLaughlin and Reilly Co. Pp. 188. 

Parker, William Riley. The National Interest and Foreign 
Languages. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
Pp. 113. $0.65. 

Sokolich, Alexander F. Canonical Provisions for Universities 
and Colleges. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press. Pp. 180. $2.00. 


General 

American Friends Service Committee (Quakers). Books Are 
Bridges. A List of Books Recommended for Children. Pp. 64. 
$0.25. 

Hansen, Carl F. Miracle of Social Adjustment: Desegregation 
in the Washington, D.C. Schools. New York: Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai Brith. Pp. 70. $0.35. 

Kinsella, Leo J. The Man for Her. Oak Park, Ill.: Valiant 
Publications. Pp. 175. $0.75 paper; $3.00 cloth. 

Padellaro, Nazareno. Portrait of Pius XII. Translated by 


Michael Derrick. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. Pp. 274. 
$5.00. 

Paul, Leon (ed.). The Vatican Picture Book. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, Inc. Pp. 144. $2.95. 

Sullivan, John J. The Commandment of Love. New York: 
Vantage Press, Inc. Pp. 139. $2.75. 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


ACCOPRESS BINDERS 

Your store can profit, and your students 
can save with Accopress Binders. This 
loose leaf note book is almost a student 
must. Accopress Binders are durable, 
come in many sizes and are available in 
choice of five colors. In lots of 1,000 or 
more, you may have the college seal 
imprinted, one color, blind or embossed, 
free of charge. See your Acco catalog, 
or write to: Acco Preduste Inc., Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 
CHORAL ROBES 

At all occasions, your School Choir, en- 
robed in colorful fabrics by Moore, adds 
an impressive note of beauty. These new 
fabrics are woven from color-locked 
Chromspun yarn for life of the fabric, 
and are guaranteed colorfast to light, air 
impurities, perspiration, cleaning, moths 
and mildew. Write to E. R. Moore Com- 


pany, Fabric Selector SR24, 932 W. 


Dakin St., Chicago 31, Ill. 
FUND RAISING SERVICES 

Thomas Richard Finn and Associates, 
with over thirty years of experience in 
successful fund raising campaigns, have 
available a staff of throughly trained 
experts to discuss your fund raising pro- 


gram. They are the exclusive owners 
of the “Fair Share” plan. For consulta- 
tion without obligation, write to: Thomas 
Richard Finn & Associates, 15 West 
Tenth St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES 

The new 1957 Educators Guide to Free 
Scripts and Transcriptions is now avail- 
able. Of the 330 listings in this third 
edition, 87 are new. The number of 
sources providing these vibrant teaching 
aids has tripled since the first edition. The 
Guide lists 57 free tapes, 177 free scripts, 
and 96 transcriptions. Today’s 
teachers are constantly acquiring more 
skill in the use of films, slidefilms, tapes, 
scripts, transcriptions, and similar audio 
and visual enrichment materials. Order 
your copy today: E Progress 
Service, Dept. CER. Randolph 9, Wis. 
PORTABLE PHOTO COPY MACHINE 

You can now copy anything right in 
your own office, automatically in seconds, 
with the new portable Exact-Fax by Gen- 
co. Schools save hundreds of dollars an- 
nually by making their own photo copies 
of student records, dramatic parts, sheet 
music, blueprints, financial reports, docu- 
ments, etc. Write for catalog and price 
list to: General Photo Products Co., Inc., 
15 Summit Ave., Chatham, N.]. 
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THE HOUSE AND LAND OF LOYOLA 

International Film Bureau announces a 
new film, The House and Land of Loyola. 
This historical film, photographed in 
natural color by Jose A. Sobrino, S.J., is 
also available in Spanish under the title 
La Casa Y La Tierra De Loyola. The film 
shows many of the buildings and much 
of the beautiful country known to Ignatius 
Loyola. The biographical commentary 
enjoys a musical background recorded in 
local Spanish Churches in the land of 
Loyola. Every Catholic school will un- 
doubtedly want to own this new film. 
Write to: International Film Bureau, Inc., 
57 E. Jackson Chicago 4, Ill. 


JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 

The article on Juvenile Courtships, 
which appeared in the March 1955 edi- 
tion of The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, has now undergone its sixth 
meeting. This educational article was 
written by the Very Reverend Francis 
J. Connell, C.SS.R., of the Department 
of Sacred Theology, The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. Write to: The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 


HUMAN EVOLUTION—1956 (Reprint) 

Because of popular demand, the article 
on Human Evolution—1956, with A 
pendix, The Present Catholic Attit 
Towards Evolution, has now been re- 
rinted. This authoratative article, by 
Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, J.S., Ph.D., 
Professor of Physical Anthropology at 
Fordham should be of particular interest 
to all Catholic students and educators. 
Order from: Anthropological Quarterly, 
The Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington 17, D.C. 


FREE SWIMMING POOL DATA BOOK 

Modern Swimming Pool Company is 
offering a free catalog and data book of 
swimming pool equipment, chemicals 
and supplies. This 52-page book, pro- 
fusely illustrated, contains photographs, 
data and prices of every item needed to 
build and equip an new pool, or maintain 
an existing pool. Designed to be helpful 
to those interested in economical sources 
of supply, this book gives detailed in- 
formation on over 100 pool products, 
including filter systems, plumbing drains, 
ladders, chlorinators, diving boards, etc. 
For free copy, write to: Modern Swim- 
ming Pool Co., Inc., Dept. 66, 1 Holland 
Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 


Books for Classrooms = Libraries 


A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

By Ludwig Hertling, S.J., translated by Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B.—The 
dramatic story of the Church from the earliest times to the present day written 
with clarity and impartiality. A work of unusual merit. $7.50 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF AMERICA 

By John A. Hardon, §.J.—“For each church Father Hardon gives a sketch of 
its history, doctrine, worship and ritual, and organization and government, foi- 
lowed by statistics. . . . This book is a godsend, and cannot be too highly recom- 
mended.”—Bernard Theall, O.S.B. in Books of the Hour. $5.00 


MORALS IN MEDICINE 

By Thomas J. O’Donnell, $.J-—“A work that can be profitably read . . . for 
it is a clear, scholarly and thorough exposition of medico-moral problems by one 
who is fully equipped with both theological and medical knowledge.”—The 
Catholic Standard. $3.75 


A LITTLE LEARNING 
By Walter J. Handren, S.J—A handy “how-to-study” guide covering every 
aspect of college education with emphasis on the concrete, practical, day-to-day 


problems. $3.50 


CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 

By Frederick C. Copleston, $.J—The author of the outstanding History of 
Philosophy here gives a lucid and critical analysis of logical positivism and ex- 
istentialism. $4.00 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 
Volume I: The True Religion 

By Msgr. G. Van Noort, translated and revised by John J. Castelot, 8.S., and 
William R. Murphy, S.S.—The first English translation of the widely admired 
Tractatus de Vera Religione, brought up to date in text and bibliography. $6.00 


THE SPIRIT AND FORMS OF PROTESTANTISM 


By Rev. Louis Bouyer, translated by A. V. Littledale—“This is a remarkably 
informative and stimulating book. The author, a former Protestant minister who 
is now a noted Catholic priest, distills from the doctrine of Luther and Calvin what 
he conSiders the basic positive elements of Protestantism. . . . Only within the 
Catholic Church, he asserts paradoxically, can the basic positive elements of the 
Reformation tind fulfilment.”—Catholic Review Service. $3.75 


THIRD BOOK OF CATECHISM STORIES 

By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater—This book, by the author of Catechism Stories, 
and More Catechism Stories, is divided into four parts and deals with the Creed, 
the Our Father, the Commandments, and the Seven Sacraments. $3.00 


PRINCIPLES OF SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY 

By Bernard Leeming, S.J.—A study of sacramental theology covering the tield 
completely, objectively, clearly, but not too technically. A detailed index and ex- 
tensive bibliographies complete the usefulness of the study. $6.75 


MEDICAL GUIDE TO VOCATIONS 

By Rene Biot, M.D., and Pierre Galimard, M.D., translated by Robert P. 
Odenwald, M.D., F.A.P.A.—‘For religious superiors, as well as for confessors, the 
book may come to be a standard guide. It treats everything pertinent to this often 
vexatious business.”"—Msgr. John S. Kennedy. $4.75 


Wherever Good Books Are Sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS Westminster, Maryland 
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New Workshop Publications! 


THE TEACHING OF READING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Edited by Sister M. Marcuertre McArpte, $.N.D., M.A. 
$2.75 


Partial Contents: The Final Purpose of Reading - Good Citizenship 
Demands Adeptness in Reading - A Parent’s Viewpoint on the Reading 
Program in the Elementary School - Panel Discussion: Fundamentals 
of Reading Instruction in the Elementary School - Implications of 
Child Development and Growth in Reading - Evaluating Pupil Growth 
in Reading - The Psychology of Methods of Teaching Reading - The 
Place of Oral Reading in the Intermediate Grades - Investigating 
Causes of Reading Deficiency - Teaching Study Skills through Reading 
Instruction - Developing Attitudes and Appreciations through Reading 
and Literature - Foundations for Good Reading in Later Years. 


ART AS LANGUAGE 
Edited by Sister M. JEANNE Fite, O.S.F., M.A. 


$3.75 
Partial Contents: Art and/or Nature? - Seeing is Believing - Architec- 
ture and Ideas - The Rhetoric of Music - Liturgy for the Multitudes - 
Techniques and Ideas for Profit - Modern Art: Creed or Chaos? - Crea- 
tivity and Art Education. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE DEAN OF STUDIES IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Edited by Roy J. Dererrart, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Ed.D. 
$2.75 

Partial Contents: The Function of the Dean and His Office - General 
Qualifications of the Dean and His Professional Training - The Mean 
and the Curriculum - The Dean and Personnel Affairs - The Dean and 
the Student Body - The Dean’s Reports and Office Forms - The Dean 
and the Registrar - The Dean and the Faculty - The Dean and the 
President. 


CURRICULUM OF THE MINOR SEMINARY: NATURAL 
SCIENCES AND CURRICULUM REVIEW 


Edited by Rev. Cornetius M, Cuy.er, S.S., Ph.D. 


Partial Contents: A Review of Social Studies and History Courses in 
the Minor Seminary - The Content of the Natural Science Courses in 
the Minor Seminary - The Nature of Science Teaching and Its Contri- 
bution to the Intellectual Formation of the Seminarian - What Aca- 
demic Preparation the Major Seminary Expects of Graduates of the 
Minor Seminary - Minor Seminary Problems: Panel Discussion: A. Re- 
cruitment, Registration, and Orientation - B. Academic Procedures 
and Problems - C. Problems of Recreation and Discipline. 

Order your copies today from: 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 


620 Michigan Avenue, N. E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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STEPHEN LANE FOLGER, INC. 
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A Catholic Book Service.—A tnorough search 
for out-of-print books. Any subject or lan- REGULAR PROGRAMS OF 


hous Evenings and FILMS, KODACHROME 
BOX 289 ILLINOIS FILMSTRIPS 
BULLETIN BOARD 


FASTER, BETTER READING EXHIBITS 


gm Easy to Use - Lowest Cost + Portable TO HELP YOU 
RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 


BE For Free Catalogue Apply: 


Ibs. Complete with study man- 
|, earry-case carton . . $35.00 Society for French American 
YE-SPAN TRAINER— Plastic Model 10. * 
improves visual speed: accuracy ._-_ 600 Cultural Services and Educa- 


practice items, manual, case . . $7.50 


Dept. R531 tional Aid (FACSEA) 


BLESS THOU THIS CLASS 972 Fifth Avenue, 
By Cuas. A. DONELSON New York 21, N.Y. 


We are proud to announce the release of this 
beautiful Graduation Hymn . . . suitable for 
High School, Convent, Academy, College or For Sale: 
Nurses Graduation Exercises. Kodachrome Transparencies Sound Tapes 
Order early—s0c ea., Postpaid 
THE MELLO-MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


507-314 Broadway Winnipeg 1, Canada 


WelSing 
and Praise 
A MUSIC SERIES FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


A new series of sacred and secular music for basal instruction 
from the kindergarten through grade 8 which exemplifies the 
Catholic tradition and co-ordinates with the teaching of Christian 
social living. Material is arranged to fit the liturgical year, and 
special attention is given to the Gregorian Chant throughout 
the series. 


Visit our exhibit booths G-4 and G-6 at the NCEA Meeting, 
April 23-26 at the Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


G x A D COM PANY HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 6 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 7 
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GOOD USED BOOKS 
Thousands of 


50¢ - $1 and bargain - wise 


buyers regularly receive 
our famous lists. Literature, arts, history, 
biography, philosoohy, popular fiction, detec- 
tive, juvenile, etc. Just drop us a post card. 
EDITIONS, Desk CR, Hempstead, N.Y. | 


JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 


by V. Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 
A reprint from 
The American Ecclesiastical 


Single copy 
In lots of 25 
In lots of 100 
Prices Postpaid 
THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Washington 17, D. C. 


NOW, FOR fHE FIRST TIME... 
Students may learn five words a day—in a 
systematic way, thru Jr. & Sr. H. S. 
3-Star Spelling & Vocabulary Enrichment, 
Gr. 7,8, & 9 
4-Star Collegiate Word Power, 

Gr. 9, 10, 11, & 12 
Get both books at NCEA Convention for $1.50 
Booth K-15. Save 75¢c. Order by mail from 
Markhart Educational Service Preston, Idaho 


Now Available. . 


(BY POPULAR REQUEST) 
How Should Priests Direct 
People Regarding the Movies? 
with Appendix—1957 


by 
THE VERY REVEREND 
Francis J. ConNELL, C.SS.R. 


This article originally appeared in the 
April 1946 edition of The American 
Ecclesiastical Review. An Appendix 
has been added, and the 16-page re- 
print is now available in an attrac- 
tively bound, paper cover. 


Single copy 
In lots of 10 


Prices Postpaid 
THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Reprinted by popular demand - 
HUMAN, EVOLUTION - 1956 


With APPENDIX 
THE PRESENT CATHOLIC ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS EVOLUTION 
By J. Franxuun Ewine, S.J., Pu.D. 
A Reprint from the Oct. 1956 Issue of 
( ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY ) 

Father Ewing is Professor of Physical Anthropology at Fordham. 
This authoritative article should be of particular interest to all Catholic 


Students and Educators. 
52 pages, 5 figures 
Single copy 


$1.00 


In lots of 5. 
In lots of 10 


In lots of 25 


Prices Postpaid 


Yearly subscription to the Quarterly 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
The Catholic University of America Press 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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Jus off Press... 
SAINT ANTHONY SUNDAY MISSAL 
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Compiled and printed by the 
Conventual Franciscan Fathers 
St. Anthony’s Basilica, Padua, Italy 


392 pages, handy pocket size 514 x 3” printed throughout in red 


and black, in easy to read type 


Printed on non-transparent, high quality 
paper, the type is clear, well-marked and 
easy to read; word divisions at end of 
lines rarely occur. The cover is black with 
gold lettering and design. 

e 


A complete Sunday and Feastday Missal, 
the “Saint Anthony Sunday Missal” includes 
the Feasts of Corpus Christi, Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, Christ the King, Immaculate Con- 
ception, Assumption, Saint Joseph, Saint 
Francis of Assisi, All Saints; Mass of All 
Souls, the Nuptial Mass, plus the Mass and 
Novena to Saint Anthony of Padua, Con- 
fessor and Doctor of the Church. 
* 

The text of every Mass Proper is complete 
—thus eliminating the distraction of con- 
tinual turning of pages. Simple and direct 
page references to the “Ordinary” enable 


the reader of every age to follow the Mass 
with ease. Clear and detailed explanations 
of the Rubrics of the Mass enable one to 
understand every action and motion of the 
Priest at the altar. 
e 

The entire text is reviewed according to the 
new Liturgical changes of the Church which 
became effective January Ist 1956. 

Leatherette binding, round cor- 
ners, gold design and letter- 
ing on front cover, cut flush, 


No. 3000/1 


Black imitation Leather bind- 
ing, round corners, design 
and title in gold lettering on 
front cover, gold edges, silk 
bookmark 


No. 3000/2 


THIS NEW MISSAL NOW AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE CHURCH GOODS DEALER 


NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


54-60 LAFAYETTE ST. 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Catholic Raising 


100% PERFECT RECORD 


EXPERIENCE 
INTEGRITY 
LOW FLAT FEE 


A FOLLOW UP SERVICE FOR 
ENTIRE PLEDGE PERIOD 


THE BEST FUND RAISING 
SERVICE AVAILABLE 


Write or call New York collect, ORegon 9-0287, for a financial 
analysis at no cost to you. 
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